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USDA Ups Yield 
Estimates For 


1958 Crop Year 


Earlier Estimates Are 
Discarded in View of 
Present Crop Prospect 


WASHINGTON—Official estimates 
on the output of important crops is- 
sued on Aug. 1 by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture indicate rec- 
ord production in some instances, and 
considerably above-average yields in 
nearly all crops. 

The report, released by USDA on 
Aug. 11, is as follows: 

Corn is estimated at 3,487 million 
bu., second-highest production on rec- 
ord. This figure is up 5% from the 
USDA forecast made on July 1; is 2% 

(Turn to CROP YIELDS, page 5) 


Program Plans for 
Canadian Chemical 


Meeting Announced 


WINNIPEG, MAN., CANAD A— 
The program for the sixth annual 
meeting of the Canadian Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn. has been announced 
by J. H. Elliott, Montreal, president 
of the association. The meeting will 
be held at the Fort Garry Hotel, Win- 
nipeg, Sept. 15-17. 

Mr. Elliott will present the keynote 

(Turn to MEETING, page 5) 


New Farm Bill Expected 
To Allow More Corn and 
Cotton Acreage in 59 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Congress last 
week went down the compromise 
path on a farm bill for this year 
which will expand cotton acreage for 
the 1959-60 crop years to not less 


Cotton Growers Able to Cut Production 
Costs Through Application of Pesticides 


BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS—Papers 
on insect and weed control, applica- 
tion techniques, and plant disease 
control were included in the program 
of the 1958 Beltwide Cotton Me- 
chanization Conference held at 
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Brownsville, Aug. 12-14. The confer- 
ence, sponsored by the National Cot- 
ton Council of America, was held in 
cooperation with the Land Grant Col- 
leges, Farm Equipment Institute, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Vocation- 
al Agriculture, and farm organiza- 
tions. 

Promise of earlier lay-by of cotton 
through use of herbicides was indi- 
cated by Carl H. Thomas, agricultur- 
al engineer at the Louisiana Experi- 
ment Station, in his talk before the 
group. He said that elimination of 
late season cultivations and reduction 
of weed and grass contamination at 
harvest could result from proper use 
of herbicides. 

Mr. Thomas reported that in the 
tests, two nozzles per row were used. 
These were adjusted to spray the 
middles and the row, except for a 
four to five inch band centered on 
the top of the row. Nozzles are 
mounted on the rear of a high clear- 
ance sprayer with swivel adjustments 
for proper row coverage. 


In describing the results of a sur- 
vey of herbicidal equipment used in 
(Turn to CONFERENCE, page 8) 


than 16.6 million acres. Congress has 
accepted a farm bill which will make 
available for the fertilizer industry 
a broader market than had been an- 
ticipated by the Jeremiah-type pro- 
phets who predicted that there would 
be no farm legislation this year. 


This compromise on the farm bill 
is meaningful in major respects not 
ordinarily reported in general public 
journals — this compromise means 
that there will not only be more cot- 
ton farm acres available for fertilizer 
and pesticidal chemical sales than 
last year—the compromise bill will 
fix 16.6 million cotton acreage base, 
and it will also permit cotton farm- 
ers who wish to exceed that base 
acreage by 40%, to obtain a mini- 
mum level of price support for cot- 
ton. 


This compromise bill—at the end 
of last week in the agreement 
stage between the farm bloc and 
USDA—is certain to be passed by 
Congress this week. It will fix a 
level of support for cotton on small 
farms at not less than 80% of cot- 
ton parity support now seen likely 
at 80% minimum or for large cot- 
ton farms at not less than 65% of 
cotton parity for farms which will 
be permitted to exceed their in- 
dividual cotton farm allotments by 
40%. 


It is also noted that the compro- 
mise bill permits the small cotton 
farm to retain its previous minimum 
acreage allotment of not less than 
four acres. 

Had there been no farm legisla- 
tion this year under the existing 
farm law, the minimum acreage 

(Turn to FARM BILL, page 5) 


USDA COMPILES DATA ON... 


Crop-Use Patterns 


By J. R. Adams, L. B. Nelson and D. B. Ibach' 


Drs. Adams and Nelson ore with the Soil and Water Conservation 
Research Division, and Mr. Ibach with the Farm Economics Research 
Division, Agricultural Research Service, 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Beltsville, Md. 


Scope and Method of Study 


STUDY of the use of commer- 
cial fertilizer on the major crops 
of the United States will be presented 


‘The authors gratefully acknowledge the as- 
sistance of field staff members of the Farm 


Economics and the Soil and Water Conservation 
Research Divisions, Agricultural Research Ser- 
vice, and representatives of State Agricultural 
Experiment Stations and Extension Services for 
supplying estimates on nutrient use. Esther |. 
Fox assisted in the statistical work and in the 
preparation of the maps. 


in a series of reports. Much of the 
data was derived from the 1954 
United States Census of Agriculture 
(6,7). Fertilizer use patterns have 


been determined for all ¢rops and, 


cropland pasture, hay and cropland 
pasture, corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, 
tobacco, and cotton, throughout the 
country. 

The reports answer these ques- 
tions: 


1. How much of our cropland in 


Fertilizer the U.S. 


different parts of the United States 
receives fertilizer? 

2. How is fertilizer consumption 
divided among major crops? 

3. What percentage of the acreage 
in each crop receives fertilizer and 
how does this vary with different 
states, soils, and types of farming 
areas? 

4. What are the rates of nitrogen 
(N), available phosphoric oxide 
(P,O;), and potash (K,O) being ap- 
plied on the major crops in different 
states and on the various soils and 
types of farming areas? 

The summaries and charts will 
serve as a bench mark for studying 
future trends in fertilizer use on the 
different crops. 

The importance of the answers is 

(Turn to FERTILIZER USE, page 20) 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This article is the introductory one 
in a series of nine scheduled to ap- 
pear in subsequent issues of Croplife. 
The authors, Dr. J. R. Adams, Dr. L. 
B. Nelson, and D. B. Ibach have 
worked dilligently for a long time to 
compile this monumental statistical 
work which they describe as being 
“the most extensive collection of fer- 
tilizer use information ever compiled 
in the United States” 

The editors of Croplife are happy 
to present this material to the trade 
during the nine-week period. Reprints 
of the material will be available upon 
completion of the series. More infor- 
mation on this will be published later, 
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Thomas N. Wright 


BECOMES SALES MANAGE R— 
Thomas N. Wright, for three years a 
regional sales representative for 
Rockland Chemical Co., West Cald- 
well, N.J., has been made sales man- 
ager of the firm. The company pro- 
duces and distributes a complete line 
of agricultural chemicals. In his new 
position, Mr. Wright will direct the 
selling activities of all sales repre- 
sentatives of Rockland throughout 
the East, according to John R. Witt- 
penn, vice president. 


Named to New 
Position in Idaho 


POCATELLO, IDAHO—Avery L. 
Stutts, Westvaco Mineral Products 
division official in Pocatello, Idaho, 
for the past seven years, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the phosphate 
works being constructed in George- 
town Canyon near Montpelier, by 
Central Farmers Fertilizer Co. 

Mr. Stutts originally was assigned 
to Pocatello as raw materials super- 
visor at the Westvaco plant in 1951, 
became’ operating superintendent, 
then general superintendent and re- 
cently was staff assistant to the resi- 
dent manager. He had previous ex- 
perience with Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Company. 

Charles M. Miller, present man- 
ager, will assume the duties of ma- 
terials manager, a newly created po- 
sition brought about by the com- 
pany’s expansion. He will direct the 
mining, phosphate rock processing 
and finished product shipping activ- 
ities. 

Central Farmers Fertilizer Com- 
pany is an inter-regional agricultural 
co-operative, producing and _ distri- 
buting basic fertilizer materials. 


Beaird Opens Office 
In New York Location 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—Opening of 
a district office in New York City has 
been announced by J. Pat Beaird, 
president of J. B. Beaird Co., Inc., 
Shreveport. 

R. W. Rademacher, formerly man- 
ager of plant storage, has been pro- 
moted to manager of Beaird’s eastern 
division and will be in charge of the 
New York Office in the AMF Build- 
ing on Madison Avenue. 

The Beaird firm is a supplier of 
pressure vessels for storing and 
processing petroleum and chemical 
products. Mr. Rademacher has been 
closely associated with Beaird’s pres- 
sure vesse] program since he became 
associated with the company in 1952 
and has served as manager of plant 
storage and contract sales for two 
years. 


DUSTER CRASHES 
OKLAHOMA LANE, TEXAS—A 
Clovis, N.M., crop-dusting plane 
crashed near here on the A. V. War- 
ren farm. The pilot, Harry Chandler, 
31, employed by the Western Flying 

Service of Clovis, was killed. 


Virginia Tonnages 
Down for Year, But 
Increasing in 


RICHMOND, VA.—The Virginia 
department of agriculture has an- 
nounced that 609,701 tons of mixed 
fertilizer were sold in the state dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1958. 
This figure was somewhat less than 
the 656,276 tons tallied in the previ- 
ous fiscal year. 

The most popular grade, the report 
indicates, was 5-10-10, which ac- 
counted fcr 157,838 tons. Second was 
2-12-12, with 126,659 tons. 


In fertilizer materials sold in the 
state during the 12-month per‘od 
ending June 30, nitrogenous ma- 
terials accounted for 52,808 tons of 
the total of 80,855 tons which com- 
prised all materials sold. 


Ranking first among nitrogenous 
materials, was 20% nitrogen goods 
which sold in the amount of 18,289 
tons. Nitrate of soda was next with 
14,618 tons. Nitrogen solutions ac- 
counted for 8,598 tons and ammonium 
nitrate, 7,608 tons. 

Some 4,337 tons of 20% superphos- 
phate were scld, and 3,118 tons of 
muriate of potash were tallied in the 
report. The total tons of materials 
used for the 1957-58 years in Vir- 
ginia, was 80,855 tons. 

The report made comparisons be- 
tween tonnages of the past fiscal year 
with some of the years previous, back 
to the 1953-54 period. That year, the 
totals were 685,101 tons of mixed 
fertilizers and 95,814 tons materials. 


In 1954-55, the totals were re- 
spectively, 697,635 and 98,135 tons. 
In 1955-56, they were 672,563 and 
89,257 tons, respectively. 


Encouraging signs in the tonnage 
trend were noted in the Virginia re- 
port for the first half of 1958, when 
mixed goods were sold in the amount 
of 524,155 tons as compared to 481,- 
060 during the same two quarters of 
1957. Materials were also on the up- 
grade, with 76,003 tons being rec- 
orded for the first half of 1958, as 
compared to 68,713 tons in the same 
period last year. The totals (mixed 
fertilizer plus materials) came _ to 
600,158 tons for this year against 
549,773 tons last year. 


The 5-10-10 grade was again the 
best seller, accounting for 124,939 
tons for the first half of 1958 as 
against 123,427 tons the same 
months of 1957. An even greater in- 
crease was seen for 2-12-12, which 
reached a total of 111,574 tons in the 
first half of 1958 against 81,396 
tons last year. 


Nitrogenous materials were also up 
from last year’s totals, the figures be- 
ing 50,515 and 45,659 tons, respective- 
ly. This helped the total material ton- 
nage to reach the figure of 76,003 
tons against a tally of 68,713 tons in 
the first half of last year. 


Ohio Pesticide Institute 
Holds Summer Tour 


WOOSTER, OHIO—The summer 
tour of the Ohio Pesticide Institute 
was held Aug. 12 and 13 at the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment station here. 


Researchers told about latest results* 


in experiments with chemicals being 
used in the fight to control insects. 
Emphasis was made on fly control in 
the dairy barn and the use of new 
systemic chemicals that kill ox war- 
ble parasites of cattle. 

Other subjects treated were potato 
sprays, soil treatment, vegetable in- 
sect control, weed control, peach 
thinning and borer control in shade 
trees, as well as apple scab fungi- 
cides, insect and mite control on 
peaches and plums, fungicide trials 
for brown rot control, effect of fun- 
gicides on apple fruit set, control of 
the rosy apple aphid and tomato 
sprays. 


Mixed Pattern for Pesticide 


Sales Recorded During 1958 
In Many Crop Areas of U.S. 


By Melvin Goldberg 
Pesticide Advisory Service 
New York City 


HE pesticide sales pattern dur- 

ing the current summer and up 
to date has been somewhat mixed. 
The late and wet spring has affected 
crops in many areas throughout the 
states and the movement of agricul- 
tural chemicals have been corres- 
pondingly confused. 

In the Southeast, there has not 
been much of a cotton season to date. 
Florida has suffered intensely as a 
result of very bad and unseasonably 
cold weather throughout the early 
winter of 1957 as well as in the 
spring of 1958. 

The Southwestern picture for the 
most part was quite active so far 
as pesticidal chemicals were concern- 
ed, and a very heavy volume of ma- 
terials moved, particularly for cotton. 

In the Midwest the season was just 
average, and in the Northeast it was 
characteristically slow in view of the 
late winter, or rather, late spring. 

Prices have been fluctuating. The 
old standby of the cotton south, ben- 
zene hexachloride, suffered a severe 
decline brought about by the lack of 
consumption of this material. Chlo- 
rinated camphene, (toxaphene) has 
been in tight supply but this was pri- 
marily due to heavy export demand 
in the latter part of 1957 and early 
part of 1958, and the generally sparse 
carryover picture from last year. 

Parathion and methyl parathion 
suffered severe price declines, brought 
about for the most part by foreign 
competition. It has been stated by 
many in the trade that American 
chemical manufacturers will have to 
take a stand sooner or later to over- 
come this foreign competition or lose 
their market altogether. The prices 
have declined rather seriously which 
has made for a very unstable U.S. 
market. 


Technical DDT has remained in 
a firm, stable position and at times 
was tight in supply. This was char- 
acterized by very heavy withdrawal 
of technical material for the World 
Health Organization and Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration’s 
anti-malarial program. In addition, 
there was a rather sharp price in- 
crease effective April 1 which 
caused heavy shipments to move 
out in the first quarter of the 1958 
calendar year. 


It is now apparent at least to most 
industry observers, that material will 
continue tight until the beginning of 
the third quarter, at which time in- 
dustry spokesmen expect that heavy 
purchases will start once again for 
ICA and WHO requirements. Refer- 
ence was made in the previous article 
to the contemplated demand of some 
75 million lb. of this material over a 
12 month period for anti-malarial 
work throughout the world during 
the 1958-59 season. 

Even the depressed-price herbicide 
market did not respond to what could 
have been a very good year, since 
price fluctuations, coupled with late 
season, did not move the normal vol- 
ume of material that should have 
been sold up to this date. However, 
there is in the scene many soil steri- 
lant types of herbicides which will 
make the farmer’s life within the 
next few seasons quite happier and 
more convenient, more efficient and 
more economical. 

There are newer more specific 
herbicides being offered and it is ex- 
pected that the herbicide market will 
continue to grow. However, unless 
these specialized chemicals are kept 
in bounds, prices will tend to cause 
a most unstable market as far as dis- 


tributors and dealers are concerned. 


The New York Times on Sunday, 
Aug. 3, reported an incident that 
happened in Nassau County in New 
York, which is quite characteristic 
of the present retreat of farm land 
to the higher priced real estate 
market. Nassau has been noted as 
a highly developed potato and vege- 
table market, and the report con- 
cerned a plot of land that was sold 
in Hicksville, Long Island, where 
there is a 2,200-house development 
now being constructed on 400 acres. 


The owner of the land previously 
sold the land for $500 an acre in 
1943. Two years later it changed 
hands .for $1,200 an acre. Shortly 
thereafter, the building firm paid 
$2,400 an acre sight unseen. By 1955, 
the construction company had sold 
the land plus additional adjoining 
acreage that brought the total to 635 
acres for a total of $7,800 an acre. 
Thus, before a house was erected, the 
property had been sold four times in 
12 years at prices that ranged from 
$500 to $7,800 an acre. 


The Times further adds that there 
are areas within the county where 
$16,000 an acre for property for con- 
struction of homes is not unusual. 
This is another indication of the ten- 
dency towards the shrinking of land 
available for agricultural crops, 
which are now going into homes and 
thus decreasing the amount of land 
under cultivation. However, this ten- 
dency should increase pesticide sales 
potential. 

The new farm bill which is ex- 
pected to pass Congress during the 
next few weeks is designed eventually 
to fix the support price for cotton, 
corn and rice at 90% of the average 
market price for the preceding three 
years. For corn, the new support plan 
would go into effect with the 1959 
crop, while with cotton and rice, the 
price support plan would go into ef- 
fect in 1961. For these three crops, 
the present bill provides support 
prices at 75-90% of parity, depending 
upon the supply factor. As the supply 
increases, the support prices decline. 


The present bill is the result of 
many compromises and although 
still not entirely satifsactory to all 
farmers and to all members of Con- 
gress, it is considered as being more 
realistic than some farm legisla- 
tion in the past, in that price is 
recognized as the basic factor in 
the steady flow of farm products 
to the consumers. However, the 
federal government will continue to 
be involved in prices and production 
controls. 


The consensus in the trade is that 
the measure as is now certain to be 
enacted would result in a substantial 
increase in acreage next year. It is 
thought that cotton growers in a 
position to produce a bale or more to 
the acre, would choose to have their 
allotment increased and. take the 
lowest support price, and those pro- 
ducing less than a bale to the acre, 
would prefer the higher support price 
and the smaller acreage. 


It is hoped that by 1961 most prob- 
lems will be settled and that the 
years of transition will have been be- 
hind which will help towards the es- 
tablishment of a long range logical 
cotton program. This, of course, 
should help out manufacturers and 
distributors of agricultural pesticides 
to at least count on a more normal 
acreage to be put into- production 

(Turn to GOLDBERG, page 23) 
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A 
salesman 
of Nitrogen Solutions 
who knows 


what you want 
... and delivers 


You expect more from STAN DARD 


CROPLIFE, Aug. 18, 1958—3 


The Standard Oil salesman who 
calls on you to sell Nitrogen 
Solutions has the experience to 
work with you in the purchase 
of these products—and he has 
the plant and facilities to de- 
liver what he sells. 


He knows that if the Nitrogen 
Solution delivered is off speci- 
fication, it can throw off your 
production and can increase 
the manufactured cost of your 
finished product. That’s why 
the Standard Oil salesman of 
Ammonia and Nitrogen Solu- 
tions.is backed up by a modern 
plant that is capable of deliver- 
ing thegrade solution you order. 


Standard’s convenient NH; and 
Nitrogen Solutions plant lo- 
cation makes it possible for the 
Standard salesman to offer fast 
delivery. Accessibility of the 
plant to truck routes, plus fast 
loading and turn around, makes 
Standard a handy, ready source 
of supply for these products. 
Let our salesman tell you more. 
Or write Standard Oil Company, 
910 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 80, Illinois. 


and get it! 
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INSECT AND PLANT DISEASE NOTES | 


Cotton Pests Numerous 
In Arizona Counties 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Cotton insects 
are now causing injury in almost all 
parts of the state and include Lygus, 
stink bugs, bollworms, cabbage loop- 
ers, leaf perforators, and salt marsh 
caterpillars. In some fields controls 
now will mean the difference between 
profit and loss. 

In Pinal County, Lygus counts are 
very heavy in undusted fields, and 
also Lygus is present in fields that 
have not been dusted for some time. 
Cotton bollworms also causing injury 
in many fields. The virus disease of 
loopers is causing a great reduction 
in looper population in many fields. 
Heavy populations of beet army- 
worms are also injuring some fields. 

In Maricopa County, bollworms, 
cabbage loopers, leaf perforators, 
woolly worms, and similar pests con- 
tinue to build up in cotton, and many 
fields at this time support high popu- 
lations of large worms. If not con- 
trolled, they could seriously damage 
the crop. 

Spider mites have appeared in the 
Beardsley-Litchfield areas and Chan- 
dler and Gilbert areas. In the Beards- 
ley-Litchfield area bollworms, spider 
mites, loopers and leaf perforators 
are causing injury. 


Disease of Castorbeans 
Observed Closely 


DAVIS, CAL.—A new disease of 
castorbeans is being observed closely 
by University of California research- 
ers. Kenneth E. Mueller, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture plant pathologist 
stationed at Davis, is trying to iden- 
tify the suspected insect-spread virus 
disease with the help of Julius H. 


Freitag, professor of entomology on 
the Berkeley campus. 

Mr. Mueller said recently that the 
disease has been noted in fields in the 
past, but that the buildup is greater 
this year in Arizona and Imperial 
Valley castorbean fields. “Some in- 
fected plants have been found in the 
San Joaquin Valley,” he said, “but it 
is not serious there.” 

In a progress report on breeding 
improved castorbeans, Leroy H. Zim- 
merman, USDA agronomist at Davis, 
said that some dwarf hybrids will be 
yield-tested next year. He has intro- 
duced into these dwarf strains a seed 
stalk that has male and female flow- 
ers interspersed, which should pro- 
duce more seed. 


Grasshoppers Hatching 
In Wisconsin Fields 


MADISON, WIS. (Aug. 8)—Grass- 
hoppers in Waupaca and Shawano 
Counties have just completed hatch- 
ing as 1st and 2nd instar nymphs 
were observed. In several fields 50- 
7 3rd to 5th instar nymphs per 
square yard were observed. 


First brood European corn borer 
infestation in Jefferson, Washington, 
Dodge and Fond du Lac counties 
average about 9% in early field and 
sweet corn. Dissections showed that 
10% of the borers were in 3rd in- 
star, 58% in the 4th and 32% in the 
5th. Pupae were not observed. 


A heavy local infestation was ob- 
served in a Green Lake county 
sweet corn field where 32% of the 
plants showed recent feeding. This 
field had been treated 3 times to 
control the borers. An advanced 
corn field in Shawano county show- 
ed development to be slightly be- 


OUR SERVICE: If your request for 
an experienced salesman or sales ex- 
ecutive is difficult but not unreason- 
able, we can meet your needs, From 
our applicant file or from your indus- 
try, we will produce the man you are 


looking for ... or no charge. 


8 South Dearborn Street 


Tom McCall hssociates, Fne. 
SPECIALISTS IN SALES PERSONNEL FOR TWELVE YEARS 


By telephone conference, we can tell you immediately if we have a man available. 


Phone Tom McCall CEntral 6-6972 


OUR METHOD: Using a selection of 
proven sources, we locate specific 
qualified men nationally and determine 
their interest. References from major 
companies available as to our effective- 
ness and ability to serve without com- 
plication, 


° Chicago 3, Illinois 


hind the development observed in 
the 4 counties mentioned above. 
Moth emergence has begun in the 
Rochelle, Illinois area. 


Corn leaf aphid (tassel aphid) pop- 
ulations are increasing in southern 
Wisconsin corn fields. Grant and Jef- 
ferson county had corn fields where 
the aphids infested up to 52% of 
the tassels. 


Armyworms Pester 
Virginia Growers 


BLACKSBURG, VA.—Fall army- 
worms are making inroads on crops 
in several areas of Virginia. Ento- 
mologists at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute here say that fall army- 
worms are scattered over the state, 
and there’s a possibility of a gen- 
eral outbreak in corn and sorghum. 
Other crops that will probably be 
damaged to some extent are soy- 
beans, peanuts, and tender grass and 
hay crops. 

The entomologists also report that 
boll weevil and cotton bollworm dam- 
age is reported on the increase in 
states to the south of Virginia, so 
heavier populations and damage to 
cotton in Virginia is expected. Farm- 
ers were urged to watch their cot- 
ton and be ready to apply controls. 


Armyworm, Corn Pests 


Infest Georgia Crops 


ATHENS, GA.—Moderate infesta- 
tions of fall armyworm on grain sor- 
ghum in Baldwin, Seminole and Sum- 
ter Counties. Heavy infestations in 
Brooks County. Light infestations on 
Coastal Bermuda grass in Brooks and 
Colquitt Counties. 

Corn earworm is in moderate in- 
festation on pear] millet in Lowndes 
County. Moderate infestations on 
grain sorghum in Macon County, and 
the red-necked peanutworm is in 
moderate to heavy infestations on 
peanuts in Cook, Colquitt, Grady, 
Seminole, Miller and Terrell Coun- 
ties. 


Due to the scarcity of squares, 
boll weevil counts were made in 
only a few fields in South and Mid- 
dle Georgia. The percent punctured 
squares ranged from 15 to 85. 
Weevils are abundant in squares 
and youag bolls in all fields. 


Cotton aphids are in light infesta- 
tion on cotton in Colquitt, Thomas, 
Seminole, Miller, Sumter and Macon 
Counties. Moderate infestations in 
Lowndes, Cook, Grady and Terrell 
Counties. Heavy infestations in Ber- 
rien County.—W,. C. Johnson. 
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Smut Disease Threatens 


Texas Grain Sorghums 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS—A new kind 
of head smut in grain sorghums is 
causing concern among farmers in 
many parts of Texas, according to 
Dr. N. W. Kramer, agronomist at 
the Lubbock Experiment Station. 

Not yet a general problem, the 
disease occurs throughout the High 
Plains in light to moderate infesta- 
tions, and was severe in some of the 
South Texas areas. On the more sus- 
ceptible varieties the infections reach- 
ed as high as 80 to 90%. 

Dr. Kramer said he first found 
this type of smut about four years 
ago and thinks the present outbreak 
is caused by new physiological races. 
The only way to combat it, he thinks, 
is to develop more resistant varie- 
ties. 


High Population Counts 


For North Carolina Weevils 


RALEIGH, N.C.—The lack of 
squares and shedding of young bolls 
along with the migration of 2nd gen- 
eration weevils in the southeastern 
areas have made for very high in- 
festation counts this week, (Aug. 8). 
The condition is rather spotty, how- 
ever, due to the fact that some grow- 
ers have been able to keep up a fairly 
effective control effort. In other 
words, some fields show quite exten- 
sive damage, even boll damage, while 
nearby fields may be almost free 
from weevil injury. 

Bollworms are not a generally ser- 
ious problem in any areas, but they 
are present in most fields, hence 
growers are urged to check the fields 
almost daily. Many small worms 
were found in the lower Piedmont 
this week, thus treatments must be 
kept up wherever the crop is still 
to be made.—George D. Jones. 


Red Clover Chalcid Under 
Control in California 


DAVIS, CAL.—University of Cali- 
fornia entomologists are launching 
an attack against the clover seed 
chalcid, a pest of the alfalfa seed 
crop in the San Joaquin Valley. 

Although a check of threshed seed 
shows only three to four per cent 
damage by the insect pest, Oscar G. 
Bacon, Davis entomologist, said that 
in some fields damage estimates run 
as high as 30 to 40%. 


Spotted Alfalfa Aphids 


Damage Colorado Crops 


FORT COLLINS, COL. — Popula- 
tions of the spotted alfalfa aphid are 
increasing in the Arkansas Valley. 
Field surveys indicate the largest in- 
festation is in Crowley County where 
the count is 200 per 100 sweeps, ac- 
cording to the Colorado Insect De- 
tection Committee. The insect also 
is showing an increase in Prowers, 
Bent, Otero and Pueblo counties. 

On the western slope, populations 
of the spotted alfalfa aphid are light- 
er. Mesa County reports a build-up 
in the Fruita, Loma and Mack areas, 
where the average is between 20 and 
100 per 100 sweeps. 

Among corn growers, the corn leaf 
aphid is appearing in sufficient num- 
bers to be of concern in Larimer and 
Weld counties. 

Laying of eggs by the corn ear- 
worm on corn silks is under way in 
Prowers, Bent, Otero and Pueblo 
counties. Some larval damage has 
apeared in more mature fields. 


Webworms Hit Fields 


In Canadian Province 


WINNIPEG — Manitoba farmers 
are being urged to place orders for 
the chemical insecticides recommend- 
ed to combat beet webworms as far 
in advance as possible to ensure ade- 
quate supplies. New reports of web- 
worm infestations have been received 
from a number of Manitoba districts 
with flax fields and gardens most 
severely hit. Toxaphene and endrin 
sprays are being used to combat the 
pests. 
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FARM BILL 


(Continued from page 1) 


exemption for cotton farms would 
have been stopped and the national 
farm acreage allotment for cotton 
would have been fixed as approxi- 
mately 13.6 million acres which 
meant that the previously-existing 
farm acreage minimum would have 
been tossed into a common pot for 
allocation. This might have meant 
that the minimum allotment on many 
small farms could have been reduced 
to not more than a half acre. 

In this compromise bill there is 
fixed a 16.6 million acre national base 
for cotton. Farmers will have the 
choice between remaining within this 
base with their price support fixed at 
not less than 80% of parity support, 
or the alternative of exceeding their 
share of the national acreage base 
of 16.6 million acres by 40% under 
which they would only obtain 65% 
of parity support. 

In terms of the big cotton farms, 
this means that for middling one inch 
cotton, the precise dollars and cents 
price support for cotton will be ap- 
proximately 28.50¢ a pound for mid- 
dling inch cotton. 


The compromise farm bill opens 
up acreage for cotton to 16.6 mil- 
lion acres for the 1959-60 crop 
years. It does reduce the prospec- 
tive level of support for the crop 
since it is expected that big cotton 
farms will take expanded acreage 
rather than accept the low acreage 
and higher levels of price support. 


On balance this is meaningful for 
the farm chemical industry next 
year, since it means that fertilizer 
and pesticide users will be practical 
buyers intent on lowering their cost 
of production on a per unit basis, 
and making it pay off. 

As for corn, the altered House 
farm bill removes a minimum level 
of support of the disputed House 
farm bill of $1.18 bu., but sets a na- 
tional average level of support for 
all corn where ever grown, at not less 
than $1.15 bu.—subject to parity 
change adjustments. 

In short, for fertilizer industry 
sales plans, sights can be set on a 
corn crop for 1959 without any acre- 
age allotments, at the higher of 90% 
of the previous three market years 
national average price, or $1.15 bu. 

In the case of cotton, the new farm 
bill will provide that the one inch 
middling cotton will be supported at 
not less than 28 plus cents pound for 
the 1959 crop year. This is a major 
concession by the Congress in this 
compromise bill. 

But it is all to the good of the 
chemical industries. 


CROP YIELDS 


(Continued from page 1) 


more than the 1957 output and 11% 
above average. 


All wheat production is at a new 
record level of 1,421 million bu. 
which is 6% more than was fore- 
cast last month, 50% greater than 
the 1957 yield, and 27% above av- 
erage. 


Oats, too, showed a big gain. Pro- 
duction is now estimated at 1,345 
million bu., which is up 7% from last 
month’s estimate, and is 3% more 
than last year’s production. It is also 
4% greater than average, USDA 
says. 

Soybeans are estimated at 536 mil- 
lion bu., a new record, up 12% from 
1957 and 81% above average. 


Late summer potatoes likewise, 
are estimated at 36 million hun- 
dredweight, 11% more than last 
year and 8% above average. Fall 
potatoes are forecast at 174 million 
ewt., up 11% from 1957 and 14% 
greater than average. 


Peach and apple yields are also 
over average. Peaches are estimated 


at 76 million bu., 21% more than last 
year’s crop, and 20% above average. 
Apples are estimated at 126 million 
bu., 6% more than last year and 16% 
above the average. 

Only sorghum grain and hay were 
estimated at figures below last year’s 
figures. However, both were above- 
average yields. 

Sorghum grain production is esti- 
mated at 496 million bu., which, al- 
though 12% less than that of last 
year, is still about 3 times the aver- 
age. Hay’s estimate is at 116 million 
tons, 5% below 1957, but 10% above 
the average. 


MEETING 


(Continued from page 1) 


address on Monday morning, Sept. 15, 
and the afternoon will be devoted to 
tours of the University and participa- 
tion in a golf tournament. 


The agenda for Sept. 16 comprises 


a symposium on new developments in 
agricultural chemicals. Taking part 
on this portion of the program will 
be Prof. L. H. J. Shebeski, plant sci- 
ence division, faculty of Agricultural 
and Home Economics, University of 
Manitoba, on “New Chemicals for 
Weed Control;’” W. B. Fox, director, 
technical development, Chipman 
Chemicals, Ltd., Winnipeg, ‘‘New De- 
velopments in Insecticides;” and Dr. 
W. E. Sackston, officer-in-charge, bo- 
tany and plant pathology division, 
Science Service, Plant Pathology Lab- 
oratory, Ft. Garry, “New Develop- 
ments in Fungicides.” 

D. M. McLean, director of the agri- 
cultural department of Pioneer Grain 
Co., Ltd., will be chairman of a panel 
discussion on problems of the agricul- 
tural chemical industry. 

Representing the manufacturer’s 
point of view will be R. B. Marr, gen- 
eral manager, Naugatuck Chemicals, 
Ltd., Elmira, Ontario; the distribu- 
tor, A. Lindenberg, Lindenberg Bros., 
Brandon, Man.; the extension worker, 
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R. H. Painter, livestock insect liasion 
officer, Veterinary & Medical Ento- 
mology Unit, Science, C.D.A., Leth- 
bridge, Alta. E. L. Lawrence, Lily- 
field, Man., will present the viewpoint 
of the Farmer. 

Prof. J. C. Gilson, department of 
agricultural economics and farm man- 
agement, faculty of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, Ft. Garry, will 
be speaker at the luncheon meeting 
on Sept. 16. His topic is announced as 
“The Western Farmer’s Dilemma.” 

At a dinner that evening, Hon. Duff 
Roblin, Premier of the Province of 
Manitoba, will be guest speaker. 

The program for Wednesday morn- 
ing, Sept. 17, will comprise three 
talks. These are: ‘‘New and Proven 
Sales and Advertising Techniques Ap- 
plicable to Agricultural Chemicals,” 
by J. Burke-Gaffney, Cockfield, 
Brown & Co. Ltd., Winnipeg; 
“Weather Forecasting and Its Appli- 
cation to Agriculture,” Dr. B. M. Cur- 
rie, physics department, University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. 


54°. of US combines 


are owned 


Successful Farming farmers 


The most mechanized farmers in the world, 
SuccessFUL FARMING subscribers have the majority 
of the nation’s combines, corn pickers, side delivery 
rakes—grow their giant crops with the aid of 
machinery and commercial fertilizer. 


SuccessFUL Farminc farmers have rich 
lands, substantial farms averaging over 300 
acres. In 1957 they planted 58% of total US 
corn, 46% of the wheat, sold 62% of the 
hogs and pigs, 47% of the cattle and calves. 

Major spenders on everything which 
increases output, improves soil fertility, ups 
yields and profits, they are top fertilizer 
prospects. And now with farmers’ realized 


net income in the first half of 1958 up 22% 
over the same period last year—they are 
better customers than ever! 

SF farm subscribers in 1957 had an 
estimated average of $10,870 cash farm 
income, will have higher incomes this year! 


With 84% of its 1,300,000 subscribers 


living on or operating farms, SuccEssFUL 
FARMING concentrates your fertilizer sales 
messages where they sell most! And no 
other medium can match SF’s influence 
with its audience, based on 56 years of 
service! Ask any of your dealers about SF’s 
influence and prestige in the local territory. 
And ask any SF office to tellyoumoreabout 
today’s greatest fertilizer sales opportunity. 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING Company, Des Moines... with 
offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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Industry Patents 


2,846,298 

Method of Defoliating Plants with 
Sulfenyl and Thiosulfenyl Xanthates. 
Patent issued Aug. 5, 1958, to Charles 
W. Osborn and Lyle D. Goodhue, 
Bartlesville, Okla., assignors to Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co. A method for de- 
foliating a plant which comprises ap- 
plying to the leaves of said plant 
when said plant is responsive to a de- 
foliating agent, a small but effective 
defoliating quantity of a compound 
which can be represented by the for- 
mula 


8 


wherein R and R’ are organic radicals 
in the class of alkyl, cycloalkyl, aryl, 
alkaryl, and aralkyl groups, and 2 is 
an integer which is one of 2 and 3 


and Trademarks 


and wherein R and R’ can be differ- 
ent and wherein whenever at least 
one of the R’s is an alkyl group the 
number of carbon atoms in the group 
is not more than 16, whenever at 
least one of the R’s is one of an aryl 
and alkaryl group the group contains 
6-16 carbon atoms, and whenever at 
least one of the R’s is a cycloalkyl 
group the group contains not more 
than 16 carbon atoms with 5-6 carbon 
atoms in the cycloalkyl ring. 


2,846,351 

Methods of Using Fatty Acids to 
Remove Nematodes from Livestock. 
Patent issued Aug. 5, 1958, to Armen 
C. Tarjan, Winter Haven, Fla., Vance 
J. Yates, Madison, Wis., and James 
L. Holmes, Vinta Park, Mo., assignors 
by direct and mesne assignments, to 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. 


The emphasis 
is on quality 


HI-QUALITY CONTROLLED JOHN DEERE NITROGEN 


ASSURES YOU THE VERY BEST! 


e JOHN DEERE VITREA... 


Free flowing 45% nitrogen from urea 


© JOHN DEERE UREA-AMMONIA SOLUTIONS . 


For modern, economical use in mixed fertilizers 


At Grand River Chemical, the high quality 
of VITREA and Urea-Ammonia solutions 
is rigidly controlled by a large, well- 
equipped, staff of specialized Chemists 


and Technicians. 


That's why you can 


always expect, and get, the kind of nitro- 


Louis, Mo. The method of removing 
nematode parasites from nematode- 
infested livestock which comprises 
administering to said livestock a 
nematoxic dose of compound selected 
from the group consisting of alapha- 
tic acids having not less than 7 and 
nor more than 11 carbon atoms. 


Industry Trade Marks 


.The following trade marks were published 
In the Official Sarette of the U.S. Patent Office 
in compliance with section 12 (a) of the 
Trademark Act of 1946. Notice of opposition 
under section 13 may be filed within 30 days 
of publication in the Gazette. (See Rules 20.1 
to 50.8.) As provided by Section 31 of the act 
a fee of $25 must accompany each notice o 
opposition. 


Kwik Rid, in hand-lettered form, 
for insecticides, rodenticides, crab- 
grass killer, weed killer, rose petal 
killer, and fungicide. Filed Sept. 5, 
1957 by Plough, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 


THIMET STUDY 


STATE COLLEGE, N. M.—Studies 
to determine insecticidal residue of 
Thimet in alfalfa hay and its possible 
pathological effects on livestock will 
be made at the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at New Mexico A&M 
College here. Financing the studies 
will be a research grant of $2,400 
made to the station by the American 
Cyanamid Co., New York, according 
to Dr. J. Gordon Watts, head of 
A&M’s botany and entomology de- 
partment. The project work will be 
conducted by Dr. R. C. Dobson, as- 
sistant entomologist with the station, 
assisted by Dr. Glyn Throneberry, 
assistant plant physiologist, and Mrs. 
Pauline Moore, analytical chemist. 
Dr. T. E. Belling, A&M veterinarian, 
will make the pathological diagnosis. 


W. C. Creel 


SAFETY SPEAKER—W. C. Creel, 
safety director of the North Carolina 
Department of Labor, Raleigh, is one 
of the speakers scheduled to appear 
on the program at the annual fall 
meeting of the Fertilizer Section, 
National Safety Council, Oct. 20-21. 
The meeting headquarters will be at 
the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. Mr. Creel 
has been active in safety work, both 
on a state and national level. He has 
been a member of the President’s 
Conference on Industrial Safety since 
it was inaugurated in 1949, and has 
held top offices in state and regional 
safety groups. He is chairman of the 
supervisory training committee for 
the fertilizer section of NSC. 


gen quality you want. 


Grand, River Chemical Division of 
DEERE « COMPANY 


VAlley 5-2000, Pryor, Oklahoma 


ORDER NOW! WRITE OR PHONE 


JOHN DEERE 


ALABAMA HUDDLE—Shown in the top photo discussing fertilizer needs of 
Alabama soils during the Alabama Fertilizer Conference at the Black Belt 
Substation, Marion Junction, are, left to right, Bill Nichols, Sylacauga Ferti- 
lizer Co.; Dr. E. V. Smith, dean and director of the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute School of Agriculture and Agricultural Experiment Station; and 
Frank Boyd, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Montgomery. Below, James C. 
Britton, left, API junior in agronomy from Washington County, receives the 
National Plant Food Institute Achievement Award at the annual Alabama 
Fertilizer Conference July 29. Presenting the $200 check and key for the In- 
stitute was Mr. Nichols. Mr. Britton was selected as the outstanding junior 
agronomy major at the API School of Agriculture, 
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Agricultural Research Institute Panel to 


Discuss Fertilizer Problems in Conference 


WASHINGTON—The Agricultural 
Research Institute (ARI) will spon- 
sor a panel at its National Academy 
of Sciences headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on Oct. 13 of interest to 
members of the fertilizer industry. 
The panel is to discuss problems re- 
lated to agriculture as experienced by 
the fertilizer-producing industry, ac- 
cording to Dr. Vincent Sauchelli, 
chemical technologist, National Plant 
Food Institute, moderator of the 
panel. 

The panelists comprise three rep- 
resentatives of industry: Dr. M. B. 
Gillis, director of research, Interna- 
tional Minerals and Chemical Corp., 
who will discuss ‘Technical Prob- 
lems in the Fertilizer Industry”; Dr. 
E. D. Crittenden, consultant, Allied 
Chemical Corp., ‘Problems in the In- 
dustry Related to Research and Rec- 
ommendations by the Agricultural 
Experiment Stations’; and Edwin 
Cox, chemical engineer, formerly 
with Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp., “Business Problems in the 
Fertilizer Industry.” 


The ARI is an organization af- 
filiated with the Agricultural 
Board, a unit of the National Re- 
search Council. It is made up of 2 
categories: (1) corporations and 
individuals engaged in all the va- 
rious phases of agricultural serv- 
ices: in production, processing and 
marketing of agricultural products; 
in manufacture of materials and 
equipment used in the production, 
processing and transportation of 
farm products. (2) State and fed- 
eral research organizations, aca- 
demic institutions, scientific socie- 
ties and other groups related to the 
science of agriculture. 


At present, a considerable number 
of firms engaged in the production 
of fertilizer materials and mixed fer- 
tilizers are members. However, the 
representation is regarded as inade- 
quate, considering its magnitude and 
importance in the national economy, 
according to Dr. Sauchelli. “This may 
be due largely to the fact that the 
ART has not sufficiently publicized its 
activities. More should be known 
about its contributions and potential 
services to the welfare of agricul- 
ture and the fertilizer industry,” he 
says. 

“Some background material at this 
point will help clarify the picture,” 
he continues. ‘“The National Research 
Council was organized by the Nation- 
al Academy of Sciences in 1916 at 
the request of President Woodrow 
Wilson, as a measure of national pre- 
paredness. 


“The academy was created in 1863 
by an act of Congress during Lin- 
coln’s administration. It was designed 
to be a non-profit unit, free and 
independent of pressures from politi- 
eal or vested interests and hence 
available to government agencies as a 
source of unbiased, objective advice 
on scientific matters. Through its 
boards and committees it can call on 
the entire scientific potential of the 
U.S. without cost except for travel- 
ing expenses. 

“The Council is made up of eight 
main divisions among which of in- 
terest to fertilizer people are the 
division of biology and agriculture 
and the division of chemistry and 
chemical technology. These divisions 
carry on their work through perma- 
nent boards and institutes and for 
special projects through committees, 
sub-committees and panels. 

“One of these of interest to our in- 
dustry is the Agricultural Board: es- 
tablished in 1944, to advance and in- 
terpret scientific knowledge pertain- 
ing to agriculture and initiate and 
provide recommendations relative to 
agriculture based on objective analy- 
sis and to publicize technical and 
other pertinent information. 


“Current active committees are 


studying problems in agricultural 
equipment, agricultural pests, animal 
breeding, animal health, range and 
pasture management, soil and water 
conservation, soil-crop-water relation- 
ships, plant composition and fertilizer 
needs, and economics of fertilizer use. 


“It must be emphasized that 
neither the council nor the Agri- 
cultural Board is a government 
agency. Its composition and that 
of its committees are not limited 
to personnel of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and land-grant 
colleges but it is free to call on all 
these, plus eminent scientists from 
all other sources including indus- 
try. It does not have its own facili- 
ties and personnel for conducting 
research but it can stimulate re- 
search in various fields by pointing 


out the problems and possible meth- 
ods of approach. 


“The Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute was established in 1951 and is 
the conception of industrial scientists 
who believed it would be a supporting 
organization for the Agricultural 
Board in the promotion of research 
and policies necessary to the best 
manner of utilizing the nation’s agri- 
cultural resources. Since its incep- 
tion, ARI has justified the hopes of 
its sponsors that it would be a me- 
dium for organizing the talents of sci- 
entists in industry, public agencies, 
scientific societies and private insti- 
tutions to aid the board in its work 
to provide a meeting place where the 
discussions of common _ problems 
could proceed without restrictions.” 


Commercial Availability 
Of Repellents Announced 


NEW YORK—Prentiss Drug & 
Chemical Co., Inc., has announced the 
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commercial availability of “Prentox 
Tabutrex,” “Prentox Pybutrex Con- 
centrate No. 20” and ‘“Prentox Py- 
butrex Concentrate No. 100.” 


Tabutrex, the common name for 
the chemical repellent, di-n-butyl- 
succinate, has received registration 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture for use on dairy and beef cattle 
to repel houseflies and biting flies. It 
has also been registered as a roach 
and household ant repellent. 


Pybutrex, a combination of Tabu- 
trex with pyrethrum and piperonyl 
butoxide, not only repels but adds 
knockdown and kill to biting flies, 
horse flies, stable flies, horn flies, 
mosquitoes and gnats, Prentiss says. 


TO RETIRE THIS YEAR 
COLUMBUS, OHIO — Smith Agri- 
cultural Chemical Co. of Columbus, 
has announced that George H. Hoe- 
flinger, its representative in North 
Central Ohio, will retire this year 
after some 40 years of service. 


The Measure 


MULTIPLE SCREENING.... 


of Quality 


NATIONAL POTASH assures you of 
controlled product size. Leading 
the way in precision-screening for 


greater quality control, NATIONAL 


offers a cleaner, better muriate for 
modern fertilizer manufacture. 


Telephone, wire or write your 
order today. 


J/ATIONAL 
JOTASH COMPANY 


‘205 EAST 42nd ST. ¢ NEW YORK 17, N.Y. ¢ ORegon 9-4950 
212 Bell Building © MONTGOMERY, ALA. ¢ AMherst 5-8234 
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CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 1) 


the Southern and Western regional 
cotton mechanization projects, Mr. 
Thomas made the following points: 
application of pre-planting herbi- 
cides is not at present being rec- 
ommended by state experiment sta- 
tions. Cultural methods of deep 
plowing, he said, appear to be the 
main control measure at the pres- 
ent time. 


Although post-emergence oil does 
an effective job of weed control, the 
necessity for extreme precision in ap- 
plication has caused a lack of popu- 
larity, Mr. Thomas explained. ‘This 
problem may be helped by the de- 
velopment of a selective herbicide 
which can be applied more easily dur- 
ing a wider range of cotton growth,” 
he said. 

The speaker continued by saying 
that, “Unless post-emergence herbi- 


cides can be applied with less preci- 
sion over a longer period of time, 
their future appears rather dim as a 
major means of controlling weeds.” 

L. S. Bird, cotton pathologist, 
Texas State Experiment Station, told 
the group that, “Each year for 100 
bales of cotton ginned, there would 
have been two and one-half addition- 
al bales if seedling disease had been 
controlled.” He said that stressing 
proper fungicide placement, can re- 
sult in a yield increase of 35% anda 
net return of $27 an acre. During 1957 
tests at Greenville, Texas, experi- 
ments showed that a plant population 
of about 50,000 plants per acre is 
possible where fungicides are applied 
correctly, whereas less than 13,000 
per care survived on the control 
plots. 


Turning to fungicide dust appli- 


cation, Dr. Bird stated that the 
dust should be delivered to the ap- 
plicators under high air velocity to 
prevent clogging of delivery tubes. 
Velocity should be reduced at the 
applicators to allow thorough mix- 
ing of the soil with as little dust as 
possible. 


An additional point made by Dr. 
Bird was that insecticides for the 
control of cutworms have been ap- 
plied with the fungicides with excel- 
lent results. Other efforts to achieve 
in-furrow disease control by applying 
fungicides through the hopper with 
the seed have not been successful, he 
reported. 

Progress in research for the con- 
trol of pink bollworm, was described 
by Dial F. Martin, entomology re- 
search division, Agriculture Research 
Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Brownsville. In his talk, he 
reviewed the history of the pink boll- 
worm research by USDA which he 
said began in 1918 following discovery 
of the insect in Texas the year before. 


ARCADIAN’ 


. LIQUID NITROGEN PRODUCTS 


«  URAN® Nitrogen Solution 


« Urea, Ammonium and Nitrate Nitrogen 


FERAN® Nitrogen Solution 


Ammonium and Nitrate Nitrogen 


NITRANA® Nitrogen Solution 
Nitrate and Ammonia Nitrogen 


* Anhydrous Ammonia 
° Concentrated Ammonia Nitrogen 


ARCADIAN 
4 DRY NITROGEN PRODUCTS 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 
* Pelleted Nitrogen Fertilizer 


. UREA 45 Nitrogen Fertilizer 
Pelleted Urea Nitrogen 


A-N-L® Nitrogen Fertilizer 
Nitrogen with Magnesium 


* AMERICAN NITRATE of SODA 
° Nitrate Nitrogen and Sodium 


All of the above products are for direct 


* application to the soil. ARCADIAN Nitrogen 
e _ is also the leading source of nitrogen used 
« in the manufacture of mixed fertilizers. 


sy 


Z 


Aan any other 


. ARCADIAN Nitrogen is easy to sell! The ARCADIAN 
> trade-mark is a symbol of quality and dependability to 
° farmers. They buy and use more ARCADIAN Nitrogen 


‘ than any other brand. 


When you handle ARCADIAN Nitrogen, you are served 
by America’s long-time leading producer of the most com- 
plete line of nitrogen products—liquid and dry—on the 


market. You have many different forms of nitrogen from 
which to select those best suited to your customer’s needs. 


You benefit from millions of tons of nitrogen experience 
and the enterprising research that originated many of the 


° nitrogen products which are now generally used. Farmers 
. are pre-sold on ARCADIAN. Your sales are supported by 
° the most powerful advertising and promotion campaign ever 
. conducted to sell nitrogen. 


.. NITROGEN DIVISION 


New York 6, N.Y. * Hopewell, Va. * Ironton, O. * Raleigh, N.C. * Columbia 1, S.C. * Indianapolis 20, Ind. * Omaha 7, Neb. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. * $t, Payl 4, Minn. * Columbia, Mo. * Atlanta 3, Ga, * 


San Francisgg 4, Cal, 


It pays to sell the nitrogen that farmers prefer! More farm- 
ers buy ARCADIAN Nitrogen than any other brand! 


Memphis 9, Tenn. 


Ten years later, a research station 
was opened in cooperation with the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and a sub laboratory was estab- 
lished at Brownsville in 1939. 

He reviewed various methods of 
cultural control for the pink boll 
worm including early stock destruc- 
tion, use of stalk cutters and shred- 
ders, winter cultural practices and 
grazing. 

He indicated that many pink boll- 
worms are taken from the field in 
seed cotton and may be carried over 
from one season to the next in seed 
cotton, seed, and/or gin trash. Efforts 
were therefore made to eliminate the 
larvae from the seed, but many live 
worms remained in the gin trash. 
Use of a separator, extractor feeder 
and gin stand eliminated about 90% 
of the larvae in the seed, and the 
most elaborate setup resulted in more 
than 99% removal from the seed. 


Chemical control of pink boll- 
worm was accomplished largely 
through application of DDT, he 
said. Other materials, found to be 
effective against the pink bollworm, 
include guthion, sevin, methoxy- 
chlor, dilan, and EPN. Several ad- 
ditional promising compounds are 
being tested in the field and labo- 
ratory at the present time, Mr. 
Martin added. 


Other talks on application equip- 
ment included one by E. B. William- 
son, a department of agriculture en- 
gineer of Stoneville, Miss. He said, 
in a panel discussion, that the self- 
propelled, high-clearance applicator 
rig is proving both versatile and eco- 
nomical in cotton production. 

In addition to its application of 
both early and late season insect con- 
trol operations, the machine performs 
other jobs also. These include the 
application of liquid fertilizers, herbi- 
cides and defoliants. Other equipment 
included on some of these machines 
is cutting and seeding attachments, 
along with spray, dust or granular 
application rigs. 

Despite the advantages of ma- 
chinery listed by various speakers at 
the conference, Frank Schuster, a 
farmer from San Juan, Texas, said 
that it is possible to ‘‘over mechanize” 
a farm. He said that financing, size 
of the farm, and the extent to which 
equipment can be used are the three 
limitations on mechanization. About 
$100 an acre is the limit, he said, for 
mechanization on his own farm. 

However, he said that mechaniza- 
tion of his operation is both feasible 
and profitable. This is because the 
various crops in his enterprise are in- 
tegrated into an over-all program. “Tf 
I planted only my 400 acre cotton al- 
lotment and no vegetable or other 
row crops at all, it would be impossi- 
ble to justify many of the machines 
I now find profitable,”’ he explained. 

George A. Kelly, IT, executive com- 
mittee chairman of the Farm Equip- 
ment Institute, Longview, Texas, told 
the group that the challenge of farm 
mechanization is still present even 
though great strides have been made 
in recent years. 


Pointing to mechanization prog- 
ress, he said that, through the use 
of power equipment, the productivi- 
ty of each farm worker has in- 
creased more in the past 16 years 
than in the previous 120 years. 
Since 1945, tractor power in the 
Southeastern and Delta states in- 
creased some 400% as compared to 
an average 100% increase for the 
rest of the country. 


Turning to costs involved in pro- 
ducing farm machinery, Mr. Kelly 
said, ‘While farm machinery manu- 
facturers have been producing a bet- 
ter quality product, prices have been 
held at a minimum so that new farm 
machinery, which provides the great- 
est opportunity for lower production 
costs, is available to the greatest 
number of farmers.” 


He said that each year the farm 
equipment industry is developing 
and making available more efficient 

(Turn to CONFERENCE, page 17) 
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[Illinois Fertilizer Dealer Sells 
Soil Test First, Then Fertilizer 


By Al P. Nelson 
Croplife Special Writer 


When it comes to an _ all-year 
around service for farmers, Ivan 
Price, fertilizer dealer at Mattoon, 
Ill., has it. Dealing principally in fer- 
tilizers and lime, Mr. Price keeps 
three trucks busy hauling these prod- 
ucts to farmers practically every 
month of the year and he has a spe- 
cial program which stimulates such 
business, too. 

Mr. Price is a firm believer in soil 
tests. When he isn’t selling ferti- 
lizer or lime, he is visiting farmers 
urging them to have their soils tested. 
And if they want help with soil test- 
ing he goes right with them into the 
fields. 

Mr. Price has an energetic helper 
in Leroy Shannon, local area repre- 
sentative of the American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co., who frequently 
goes with him right into farmers’ 
fields to see that the soil testing is 
done right. 

“We sell a lot of fertilizer this 
way,” states Mr. Price. “Once a farm- 
er knows what his soil test calls for, 
he is then ready to order fertilizer in 
approximate amounts—although few 
of them ever order full recommenda- 
tions—yet. But they'll come into the 
office and ask if their soil tests are in 
—-sometimes only three’ cr four days 
after they’ve been taken.” 


Mr. Price says he has many 
farmers who will buy, for example, 
eight tons of fertilizer and have it 
spread on 100 acres. He has one 
customer with 200 acres who spent 
$2,500 with him for fertilizer and 
spreading this past year. 


“We are selling quite a few tons 
of fertilizer per year to farmers who 
five to eight years back were not us- 
ing any fertilizer, except a little man- 
ure,” he says. “That shows how ferti- 
lizer education has been taking hold 
in this area.” 


Mr. Price says that most farmers 
in his area—where a lot of corn is 
grown—do not need to be educated 
on the fact that it pays to fertilize to 


ROCK PHOSPHATE SILO—Ivan 
Price, fertilizer dealer at Mattoon, 
IlL., is shown at the left looking over 
his 600-ton rock phosphate silo, along 
with Leroy Shannon, representative 
of the American Agricultural Chemi- 
cal Co. 


soil test recommendations. He says 
that fine educational campaigns over 
the past 10 years in this region are 
beginning to take hold. But what is 
holding back sales of fertilizer is the 
reluctance of bankers to give farmer 
loans on fertilizer requirements. 


“The bankers are ready to loan 
money on just about any other 
farm project, except fertilizer,” 
says Mr. Price. “I suppose this is 
because fertilizer goes into the 
ground and can’t be repossessed as 
it’s put in, whereas seed can be 
seen in form of crops. Whatever the 
reason, we need to work on bank- 
ers to help farmers fertilize more. 
The farmers are willing to apply 
more tons per acre—provided the 
purchases can be financed. The 
farmers around here know that the 
proper amounts of applied fertilizer 
pay.” 


Mr. Price spreads a lot of lime and 
rock phosphate in this area. He has 
storage capacity for 600 tons of rock 
phosphate in a large silo type struc- 
ture. He has a covered drive-in at 
this storage silo so that a tank can 
be filled very quickly. 

This dealer charges $1 per acre for 
spreading dry fertilizer and he hag 
seven spreaders at work during the 
busy season. He is able to collect on 
delivery for much fertilizer to large 
acreage corn farmers, and this helps 
him operate his business more effi- 
ciently, he says. Over a year his per- 
cent of loss from uncollectibles is 
very small. 

“We still urge farmers to put in a 
lot of test plots on their fields to com- 
pare the yields from fertilized and 
non-fertilized areas,” states Mr. 
Price. “This is still one of the best 
ways to sell fertilizer for the com- 
ing year. A farmer will show his 
friends and all visitors the differences 
in crops on this basis, and it’s good 
business for the farmer and fine pub- 
licity for the fertilizer dealer.” 


This dealer does quite a bit of 
newspaper and radio advertising 
seasonally. He uses the following 
slogan in his radio copy, “See Ivan 
Price for the Right Price.” 


There is hardly a time of the year 
but what a visitor can find from four 
to seven farmers seated in chairs in 
Mr. Price’s office talking farming, 
crops and fertilizers in a very in- 
formal manner. If he isn’t there, a 
couple of his office men are, and all 
are versed in the relation of good 
crops to sufficient fertilization. Farm- 
ers like this informal atmosphere, 
and will open up and really discuss 
their problems. 


FIELD DAY 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Seventy 
acres of corn research plots covering 
nearly a dozen different projects is 
one of the feature attractions for the 
Michigan State University Crops- 
Soils Field Day, Sept. 5. At other 
plots, visitors will see weed control 
studies in forages and corn, breeding 
work that is attempting to develop 
new forage crops for Michigan, turf 
fertilization and management re- 
search and variety testing with sor- 
ghum, buckwheat and soybeans. 


A profitable line at the Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, $.D., is 


SHOP TALK 


By Emmet J. Hoffman 
Croplife Marketing Editor 


farm chemicals, although this department was added only a few 
years go. The firm is primarily a feed milling business. 

“Our firm believes in holding the price line and giving the 
customer enough service to keep him coming back year after year,” 
says Chet Smith, manager of the farm chemicals division. “Such 
service consists of knowing the farm chemical field well, advising 


farmers what chemicals to use, 


how to apply them and when.” 


Tri-State does not sell anything which will not benefit the 


farmer. If salesmen don’t think a 
the salesman explains his reasons. 
This good reputation has spread and 
is partly the reason why the firm has 
in two or three years time become 
one of the largest farm chemical 
dealers in the area. 

Since the region is sparsely set- 
tled, heavy sales concentration of any 
one product is impossible. But by 
handling almost every kind of farm 
chemical, the firm has built up a nice 
yearly volume. In addition to ferti- 
lizer, Mr. Smith sells insecticides and 
herbicides, livestock and poultry 
remedies, stock salt, farm supplies 
and also a complete line of small 
packaged goods to attract the city 
gardener and orchardist. 


Herbicide sales have climbed 
rapidly due to the popularity of 
chemical weed killers. Farmers are 
using more of them every year. The 
grasshopper infestations alone ac- 
count for a nice percentage of 
sales. And here again a knowledge 
of the insects and what to. recom- 
mend has helped Tri-State get a 
good percentage of this business. 


Mr. Smith keeps a close check on 
insects and works with such agencies 
as the extension service and ento- 
mologists of the area. If an infesta- 
tion starts building up, he uses the 
company’s advertising budget to 
warn farmers. 


One way to inform farmers and 
sell more merchandise is by using 
the demonstration plots. Mr. Smith 
says these are very good, and tries 
to get plots of land on the highway 
or easily accessible to farmers. By 
using fertilizer plots and other 
tracts for weed killers, Mr. Smith 
has found this a good selling tool. 


“When farmers can see what some 
other farmer has done successfully,” 
he said, “it makes a lasting impres- 
sion. One good demonstration plot 
that is successful is worth a lot more 
than company advertising.” 

Since Tri-State has promoted broil- 
ers and other feeding projects, the 
sale of animal and poultry sanitation 
products has steadily increased, 

The company finds that handling 
farm chemicals fits nicely in with the 
feed . business for several reasons. 
First, the allied sales such as of in- 
oculants and fertilizer help _in- 
crease crop yields. When selling seed, 
why not try to sell fertilizer at the 
same time? And since customers 
come in for feed, the selling of ferti- 
lizer and other products is much 
easier than trying to attract un- 
known customers, company officials 
say. 

All products sold can be tied in 
with the company advertising. The 
management can use the same build- 
ings for storage and display, the 
same trucks for hauling, and the 


product is what the farmer needs, 


same personnel. Also it helps take 
the slack out of the dull seasons. 

“The more products you have, pro- 
vided they are selling, the better 
year-around business you can build,” 
explains Mr. Smith. ‘We can handle 
farm chemicals at less expense than 
a dealer who starts a new business 
with these lines.” 

Every feed dealer should investi- 
gate farm chemicals, according to the 
Tri-State Milling Co. By adding dif- 
ferent products, he can usually add 
to the company’s profits without too 
much capital invested. 

“Customer service is the key to 
selling these products,” the manager 
says. “Not many farmers know all 
about fertilizers, insecticides and 
herbicides. If you play fair with them 
and give them the answers, you’ll get 
a lot of business from this alone— 
and you won’t be forced to cut prices 
to do it.” 


Synthetic Ammonium 
Sulfate Exports Dip, 


Coke-Oven Shows Gain 


WASHINGTON — Exports of am- 
monium sulfate during 1957 totaled 
782,000 tons, which consisted of about 
53% synthetic sulfate and 47% coke- 
oven material, the U.S. Department 
of Commerce reports. The break- 
down was determined from a canvass 
of seven leading producers of the 
synthetic product, who are believed 
to account for 90% or more of the 
exports, the department said. 

Exports of coke-oven ammonium 
sulfate apparently were some 60,000 
tons or 19% greater in 1957 than in 
1956, while those of synthetic were 
40,000 tons less. 

The four leading countries of des- 
tination for combined exports of am- 
monium sulfate were the same in 
1957 as in 1956, Korea, India, Pakis- 
tan, and Cuba. However, the propor- 
tion of the total accounted for by 
these four countries declined from 
62% in 1956 to 54% in 1957. Greece 
and Union of South Africa, which 
took increasing quantities in 1957, 
became the next largest destinations. 

Total distribution of coke-oven am- 
monium sulfate in 1957, estimated by 
production plus withdrawals from in- 
ventory, showed an 8% increase from 
the preceding year, while that of the 
synthetic product declined slightly. 
Supplies of coke-oven ammonium sul- 
fate during the current year will be 
considerably below those of 1957 
judging by the low production rate 
.in the early months. 

Little increase in supplies of syn- 
thetic sulfate has been available to 
compensate for the loss in coke- 
oven output and some shortages were 
evident this spring. 
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What’s New... 


In Produets, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6787—Spreader- 
Activator 


A folder titled “Colloidal X-77 
Spreader-Activator” for use with 
herbicides, insecticides, fungicides 
and acaricides has been published by 
the Colloidal Products Corp. Colloidal 
X-77 is water soluble and the folder 
lists its characteristics which make 
it suitable for various farm chemi- 
cals. Check No. 6787 on the coupon 
and mail it to secure the folder. 


No. 6788—Hand 
Sprayer Literature 


The B & G Co. has produced a de- 
scriptive folder and price folder for 
its hand sprayers. Sprayers from the 
%-gal. size on up to the 2-gal. size 
are described. Various accessories 
such as _ nozzles, tip assemblies, 
valves, pump units, carrying straps 
and repair boxes are also described. 
Check No. 6788 on the coupon and 
mail it to secure details. 


No. 6789—Orchard 
Air Sprayer 


A new line of orchard air sprayers, 
designed to handle spraying needs of 
both small and large orchards and 
groves, has been introduced by the 
F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. The new line, 
offered in a 224 series and 232 series 


(pictured) has been field tested in 


application of dilute, semi-concen- 
trate and concentrate chemicals for 
control of fruit pests, insects and dis- 
eases, without sacrifice to tree vigor 


‘or fruit finish. The sprayers have 


been designed for uniform application 
of all chemical solutions presently 
used in orchard and grove spraying. 
Even highly corrosive spray chemi- 
cals can be applied without damage 
to the sprayer, because of special 
manufacturing processes, it is claim- 
ed. The new sprayer line consists of 
five basic units, with many inter- 
changeable parts to minimize service 
and replacement requirements. The 
224 series air spraver has been de- 
signed to give the advantages of air 
spraying to growers with small or 
medium-sized orchards and groves. 
The sprayer can be used to apply 
concentrate and _ semi-concentrate 


Send me information on the items marked: } 
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spray materials. The 224 series is 
available in either 300- or 400-gal. 
tank sizes. It features a high pressure 
20-gal. a minute pump with a 400-lb. 
operating pressure. The material is 
distributed by a direct drive fan. 
Secure details by checking No. 6789 
on the coupon and mailing it to Crop- 
life. 


No. 
Checkweigher 


A new higher capacity ‘Toledo” 
automatic checkweigher, designed to 
govern uniformity and control costs 
by maintaining a constant check of 
items passing over the unit, has been 
announced by Toledo Scale, Division 


of Toledo Scale Corp. The unit, iden- 
tified as a model 9460, is capable of 
handling packages or bags weighing 
between 25 Ib. and 200 lb., with an 
accuracy of .1%, it is claimed. 
Equipped with a belt-type motorized 
conveyor weigh section, items pass 
over the unit at a rate of approxi- 
mately 20 per minute and are checked 
“on the run” against a predetermined 
weight. Check No. 7111 on the cou- 
pon and mail it to secure details. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 


ucts, literature and services. 


No. 6781—Fiber Glass 
Booms 


New outer booms—or hoods—of 
fiber glass have been added as op- 
tional equipment on the Simonsen 
fertilizer spreader, it is announced 
by Simonsen Manufacturing Co. The 
new swing-out hoods are nearly 100 
lb. lighter than those that have been 
standard on the fertilizer spreading 
unit, it is claimed. Fiber glass is not 
subject to corrision by fertilizer ma- 
terial or rusting from the weather. 
Other advantages claimed for the 
fiber glass booms are that they re- 
quire no painting and are easier to 
raise and lower because of their 
lighter weight, The fiber glass hoods 


are designed to spread fertilizer even- 
ly over a 23 to 24-ft. width of soil 
with one central distributor fan. They 
are hinged to swing up behind the 
truck box when not spreading ferti- 
lizer, and rubber bumpers reduce 
flopping when they are down. No 
chains are needed to hold up the 
hoods and they require no internal 
bracing. Check No. 6781 on the cou- 
pon and mail it to secure details. 


No. 6776—Invert 
Emulsion Herbicide 


A new weed and brush control 
chemical which limits the possibility 
of spray drift damage to crops has 
been placed on the market by the 
Dow Chemical Co. The compound is 
called ““‘Inverton 245,” a 2,4,5-T ma- 
terial formulated in an invert emul- 
sion. The invert emulsion is a dis- 
persion of oil particles through wa- 
ter—the reverse of a standard spray 
emulsion. This form gives the spray 
mixture a thick, creamy consistency. 
The spray is applied in large parti- 
cles which do not break into a mist. 
This cuts the possibility of spray 
drift to a new low point, it is claimed. 
In addition, the product is based on 
a non-volatile free acid, cutting the 
possibility of damage to adjacent 
crops from herbicide vapors. Inver- 
ton 245 is best suited to industrial 
applications such as spraying along 
roadsides or power line right of ways. 
At the present time the product is 
not suited for use in farm fields. 
Check No. 6776 on the coupon and 
mail it to Croplife to secure details. 


No. 7046—Vibrators 


The Cleveland Vibrator Co. has 
available literature showing the use 
of “air-cushioned” vibrators which 
are said to reduce noise by “cushion- 
ing the vibrator piston’s thrust. A 
small amount of air is released ahead 
of the piston,” the company explains. 
“This air creates a buffer as the pis- 
ton moves back and forth, reducing 
noise to a minimum,” it is claimed. 
Check No. 7046 on the coupon and 
mail it to secure details. 


No. 6778—“Vapam” 
Folders 


New literature—consisting of col- 
or folders—has been prepared by the 
Stauffer Chemical Co. describing the 
use of its product, “Vapam” to con- 
trol weeds, fungi, nematodes, sym- 
phyla and certain soil insects in 
vegetables, flowers, shrubs and on 
turf. Directions for use are also 
available. Check No. 6778 on the 
coupon and mail it to secure details. 


No. 6777—Peanut 
Movie 


A 67-frame, sound color slide film, 
“More Profits from Peanuts,” is 
available from the United States 
Gypsum Co. Available for showings 
on request, the film may be used 
either with a 33% r.p.m. record or 
script. It explains the uses and ad- 
vantages of gypsum in growing pea- 
nuts. Secure details by checking No. 
6777 on the coupon and mailing it to 
Croplife. 


No. 6775—Liquid 
Fertilizer Cooler 


A new member of the Barnard & 
Leas Chemical Manufacturing Co.'s 
plants division production line is its 
new liquid fertilizer cooler. This field- 
tested unit is designed for plants 
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to produce 8-24-0, 7-21-0, 11-22-0 and 
other analyses of “hot” fluid fertiliz- 
ers. This new patented cooler will 
maintain a reaction temperature, de- 
pendent on ambient conditions, of 
220° F. at 160° F. (batch tempera- 
ture) while using recycle hook-up. 
Flow rates as high as 200 gallons per 
minute have been attained. The cool- 
er is factory assembled, enclosed in 
a weather-proof housing, pre-piped 
and ready for mounting on founda- 
tion. Check No. 6775 on the coupon 
and mail it to secure details. 


No. 6772—Soil 
Fumigant Booklet 


A new booklet entitled ‘Pestmast- 
er Soil Fumigant-1 for Control of 
Imported Fire Ants and Cut-Ants” 
is available from the Michigan 
Chemical Corp. Directions are given 
for the use of the “Pestmaster” prod- 
uct for the control of imported fire 
ants. Details of the damage being 
caused to health, wild game and 
the over-all economy by the ants are 
explained. Check No. 6772 on the 
coupon and mail it to Croplife. Please 
print or type name and address. 


No. 6780—Soil Fumi- 
gation Brochure 


How soil fumigation can be used to 
rid soil of weed seeds, diseases and 
such soil pests as nematodes, is out- 
lined in a new eight-page brochure 
published by the Stauffer Chemical 
Co. Profusely illustrated, the broch- 
ure describes the effective 
methods of application which have 
been developed by the firm’s field stu- 
dies of the soil fumigant, “Vapam.” 
Included are photographic descrip- 
tions of simple application techniques 
by rotary tiller, soil injection, over- 
head sprinkler irrigation, hose pro- 
portioner and basin flooding. The ad- 
vantages of soil fumigation in nurs- 
eries, orchard sites, vegetable acre- 
age and plant beds are discussed. 
Copies of the brochure are available 
without charge. Check No. 6780 on 
the coupon and mail it to Croplife 
and receive the brochure. 


No. 6774—Fertilizer 
Spreader Body 


The Baughman Manufacturing Co.’s 
“K-5” lime and fertilizer spreader 
body now features a lubrication-im- 
pregnated drag chain discharge de- 
signed to resist corrosion and virtu- 
ally eliminate “freezing” of the body’s 
automatic discharge system. The firm 
employs a special process to satur- 
ate the heavy 40,000-lb. (total 
strength) test malleable block chain 
discharge with a permanent lubricat- 
ing agent. Check No. 6774 on the 
coupon and mail it to Croplife to se- 
cure full details. 


No. 6783—Compact- 
ing Process 


A compacting process for fertilizer 
has been announced by the Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Co. The system 
uses compacting, granulating and 
screening equipment to transform 
once discarded salt fines into effec- 


tive fertilizer particles, applied in 
the field with A-C fertilizer attach- 
ments such as the one shown here. 
The mechanical compacting system 
is in production in several plants in 
potash, coke-oven ammonium sulfate, 
diamonium phosphate, sodium nitrite 
and carbon areas. Common to these 
producers of inorganic salts has been 
the unavoidable production of finely 
divided particles which break off or 
fly away before they are available 
for use as fertilizers. In the A-C proc- 
ess, these fines are fed into a com- 


4 


pacting mill where they are squeezed 
into a continuous sheet. Broken into 
chunks, the product is then granu- 
lated to marketable size in a roller 
mill. Screens assure removal of un- 
dersized and_ oversized particles. 
Check No. 6783 on the coupon and 
mail it to secure details. 


No. 70351—Tramrail 
Tractor 


A new motor-powered tractor for 
use on overhead tramrail materials 
handling systems has been developed 
by the Cleveland Tramrail Division of 
the Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co. The unit is driven by two 5-in. 
diameter steel rollers under spring 
pressure against the bottom of the 
track. The tractor will develop a 
drawbar pull of 300 lb. Check No. 
7051 on the coupon and mail it to 
secure details. 
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No. 6782—Livestock 
Insecticide 


A new livestock spray insecticide 
called Co-Ral is described in detail 
in a six-page folder prepared by the 
Chemagro Corp. The folder contains 
information and test data on the ef- 
fectiveness of the new spray mate- 
rial against cattle grubs, screw- 
worms, hornflies, lice and ticks. The 
life cycle of cattle grubs and screw- 
worms are shown along with spray 
application instructions for the use 
of Co-Ral against all major livestock 
insects. The product, researched as 
Bayer 21/199, has recently been reg- 
istered by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture for use on beef cattle, 
horses, sheep, swine and goats. The 
folder may be secured by checking 
No. 6782 on the coupon and mailing 
it to Croplife. 


No. 6734—Produet 
Cans 

An illustrated, two-page bulletin 
to help the packager of dry, semi- 
liquid or liquid products select a can 
for these products has been issued 
by George D. Ellis & Sons, Inc. Thir- 
ty eight different types of cans are 
shown in the bulletin, called product 
memo No. 112, and they are broken 
down into three different categories: 
Round cans, round cornered square 
cans and round cornered rectangular 
cans. Check No. 6784 on the coupon 
and mail it to secure details. 


No. 7052—Pneumatie 
Vibrator 


Details on a patented one-piece bin 
and hopper pneumatic vibrator have 
been announced by the National Air 
Vibrator Co. The manufacturer states 
that the unit uses body assembly 
bolts, has no housing springs and the 
pistons are not grooved to collect 
scale. Check No. 7052 on the coupon 
and mail it to secure details. 
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MODERN STORE—The exterior of the Jones County (Iowa) Farm Bureau 
store is a modern center for fertilizer and farm chemical services. Below is 
shown the firm’s “Multi-Mix” spreader and one of the two spray outfits used 
for custom work. The building shown in the background houses bag and bulk 


fertilizers. 


Variety of Services Fills Needs 
Of Anamosa, lowa, Fertilizer Firm 


By Al P. Nelson 
Croplife Special Writer 


Agriculture today requires a multi- 
plicity of services to bring the profit 
dollar to the farmer. This also means 
that the well operated fertilizer firm 
needs to have some of these services 
which the farmer wants. 

The Jones County Farm Bureau, 
Anamosa, Iowa, has many services to 
attract farmers. 'They sell both bag 
and bulk fertilizer and they also have 
a spray service available to custom- 
ers. 

Seventy five per cent of the firm’s 
business is still in bag fertilizer, 
which means they serve many small 
as well as large farms. A new “Multi- 
Mix” fertilizer spreader is owned by 
the company and is used extensively. 
Customers are charged $1 per acre 
for spreading. 


T SPRAY NOZZLES 
interchange- 
able orifice tips... 
write for Catalog 
3 


TEEVALVE selector 


valvé for booms... 
Bulletin. 84. 


GUNJET SPRAY GUNS 
for pressures to 
800 Buile- 
tins 65,69 and 80, 


BOOMJET SPRAY NOZ- 
for \broadcast 
spraying . Bulle- 
tins 66 


PRESSURE RELIEF 
VALVES Bulletin 83. 


SUCTION STRAINERS 
AND ACCESSORY 
EQUIPMENT Write for 
Bulletin 85 and 
Catalog 30. 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 


7114 RANDOLPH ST # BELLWOOD, ILLINOIS 
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On spraying, the firm has one 
sprayer outfit which farmers can rent 
at 50¢ per acre, with materials extra. 
The firm has a second sprayer, a 
DDT applicator on which the charge 
is $3.50 per acre, including materials. 

“We do quite a bit of pasture fer- 
tilization,” states George Benson, 
manager. “Farmers use a lot of 
straight nitrates and phosphates on 
pastures here. It’s a fine field for fu- 
ture business, I think. There is some 
plowdown, but a lot of hilly land pre- 
vents more fertilizer sold in fall for 
this purpose.” 

This organization benefits from the 
extensive fertilizer education pro- 
gram put on by the farm service or- 
ganization to which it belongs. These 
are regional education meetings, with 
farmers attending from a very wide 
area. 

The farm service organization also 
issues a regional magazine of its own 
which is circulated to numerous 
farmers. The magazine reaches farm- 
ers monthly, contains farm news and 
details the services farmers can get 
at the various affiliated groups. 


Mr. Benson also issues some di- 
rect mail of his own from the Ana- 
mosa store. He finds that postcard 
advertising, with a reply card is a 
good business builder. He has also 
discovered that in such postcard 
advertising it is best to feature just 
one line at a time. Copy cannot in- 
clude mention of too much mer- 
chandise, otherwise the farmer will 
not order. 


But if the farmer’s attention is 
centered on one item on the card, 
fertilizer ordering, or spray service, 
he’ll very likely use the reply card 
to order, if he needs the service. 


This company has a fine new build- 
ing in Anamosa, as well as a sizable 
bulk and storage warehouse across 
the street. The store itself is neat 
and modern and has excellent dis- 
play. Farmers like to come here and 
inspect the merchandise, discuss fer- 
tilizer and spray problems and just 
visit. 

Most people who live in and about 
Anamosa are very proud of the city 
of 5,000. Last year it was selected as 
the typical American small town by 
the federal government. A movie was 

(Turn to IOWA FIRM, page 14) 


U This column, vi f 
What S Been ported in Croplife in 
Z -) designed to keep retail dealers on the 
Happening: 


regional circulation plan up to date 
on industry happenings. 


Pesticide output for 1957 dipped some 10% below that of the previous 
year, according to a preliminary report by the U.S. Tariff commission. It 
said that production of pesticides and other organic agricultural chemicals 
amounted to some 512 million pounds. 


Agronomists from all parts of the U.S. were in attendance at the annual 
meeting of the American Society of Agronomy at Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind., Aug. 4-8. 


The Federal Food and Drug Administration said that it would 
raise the fee schedule for determination of pesticide residue levels as 
required under the terms of the Miller Amendment to the Food and 
Drug act. 


The National Agricultural Chemicals Assn., Washington, D.C., announced 
that its annual fall meeting will be held at the Gen. Oglethorpe Hotel, Savan- 
nah, Ga. Oct. 29-31, instead of the Augusta, Ga. location as previously stated. 
The originally-set dates will remain the same, however. 


Ketona Chemical Corp., Ketona, Ala., announced that it would expand its 
facilities for production of prilled ammonium nitrate and ammonium nitrate- 
limestone. 


A. J. Schuler, president of the Welcome Agricultural Chemical Co., Wel- 
come, Minn., died of a heart attack on Aug. 2. 


The new farm bill, a victory for Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, called for a new look at fertilizer and pesticide markets as a signifi- 
cant shift away from the parity concept loomed. 


Charles M. Miller, former Monsanto Chemical Co. employee, was 
enjoined by the U.S. District Court in Salt Lake City from revealing 
any trade secrets and other information and data belonging to Mon- 
santo. Now employed by Central Farmers Fertilizer Co., Mr. Miller 
had been accused of revealing trade secrets to his former employers. 


A sum of $280,000 a year was granted by Congress for a thorough study 
on the effect of pesticide spraying on wildlife. 


Some 300 persons attended the Southwestern fertilizer grade hearing in 
Galveston, Texas in July. 


The Midwest Regional Advisory Committee of the National Plant Food 
Institute approved plans for many-sided projects including grants-in-aid, 
scholarships, educational news services, and cooperation with bankers. 


A public relations panel discussion and an imposing list of speakers are 


. on the program for the 25th anniversary meeting of the National Agricultural 


Chemicals Assn. scheduled to be held at Savannah, Ga., Oct. 29-31. The associa- 
tion announced the tentative program plans late in July. 


Paraguay exempted fertilizers from payment of import duties. Chemicals 
mentioned specifically in its law included commercial potash, caustic soda, 
sodium nitrate, sodium sulfate and sodium carbonate. 


R. P. Thomas, International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, 
was made chairman of the National Plant Food Institute’s Midwest 
Research and Education committee. 


Kenneth D. Jacob, chief of the Fertilizer Investigations Research Branch, 
Soil and Water Conservation Research Division, USDA, was selected to re- 
ceive the 1958 Harvey W. Wiley Award of the Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists. 


That food labels need carry no information about whether or not pesti- 
cides have been applied to the crop before harvest was decided by the House 
Interstate Commerce Committee. The ruling amended the definition of what 
constitutes chemical preservatives as referred to in the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act. Pesticides are not preservatives, it was brought out. 


A new firm in Ecuador for the processing of pyrethrum flowers 
was announced. Known as Inexa, Industria Extractora O.A., the firm 
will be under the managership of Dr. Luis Werner Levy. 


Dr. O. B. Jesness, agricultural economist, writes that the partnership be- 
tween farmers and bankers, increasing over the years, is now an important 
factor in the purchases of ample amounts of fertilizer materials and other 
farm needs. 


Attorneys for the plaintiffs in New York’s DDT trial announced that they 
would appeal the decision of Judge Walter Bruchhausen who had ruled that 
the 14 Long Island residents who tried to stop the government’s pesticide 
spray programs had no proof for their claims against DDT. 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture announced that it would 
release 50 million sterilized screwworm flies, half of them males, in 
the southeastern states to reduce the numbers of screwworm pests in 
the area. The operation was conducted jointly by USDA and the 
states involved. An area of some 50,000 to 75,000 square miles is 
involved. 


An article pointing out the merits of selling fertilizers the year around 
was presented in Croplife by G. A. Wakefield, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
He told his readers that both efficiency and profits will be bolstered by 
successfully merchandising fertilizers in the off-season. 


International Minerals and Chemical Corp. announced that its grant-in- 
aid program for research in plant nutrition and soil fertility totaled $125,000 
for the 1957-58 period, Some 25 colleges were named as recipients of the grant. 


Federal funds in the amount of $1 million were made available to help 
stop the outbreak of migratory grasshoppers in Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico and Texas. This represents about a third of the expected cost of 
spraying some 5 million acres in 46 counties of these five states. About 80% 
of the total acres comprise rangeland. 
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Lush Massachusetts Hay Crop Welcome 


But Wet Weather Poses Drying Problem 


BOSTON — Rain has produced a 
record hay crop in Massachusetts, but 
drying is nearly impossible, with 
some Massachusetts farmers stand- 
ing knee deep in grass while worry- 
ing about hay for next winter. 

The same rainy weather that pro- 
duced the record grass crop also 
makes a three-day drying period for 
hay almost impossible. Some farmers 
even feel that they were doing bet- 
ter last year when the drouth parch- 
ed their fields. They got a good first 
crop in 1957 and the dry season cured 
it perfectly. 


However, the average farmer be- 
lieves he now is ahead of last year. 
He has lush pastures this summer 
for one thing. In 1957, many farm- 
ers were feeding hay to their dairy 
cattle because of mid-summer pas- 
ture failures. 


Charles Turner, Worcester County 
extension agent, reported that grass 
production in his area since last year 
“has changed from famine to feast 
without giving farmers much more 
feed. There is plenty of hay, but wet 
weather has ruined its quality.” 

Walter Lewis of Chelmsford re- 
ported that he figures “it will cost me 
$1,000 to replace the hay I’ve lost so 
far.” He had excellent prospects for 
7,000 bales from 70 acres of grass, he 
said. Weather conditions turned wet 
and he only harvested 3,000 bales of 
first class hay. “I’m offering 1,000 
bales to fruit growers for mulch,” he 
said. “Right now, I am definitely 
worse off than last year—but I still 
have prospects of a good second cut- 
ting. 

Ferdinand Allesio of Brattle Brook 
Farm, Pittsfield, reported: “As things 
stand right now, I'd take last year’s 
conditions. Three silos were filled at 
Brattle Brook Farm by cutting less 
than half of the 125 acres. But the 
remaining half of the first crop now 
has gone by without proper weather 
for hay curing. It is being cut for 
bedding. 

Caleb Hyatt, whose Stephentown, 
N.Y. farm borders on Hancock in 
Massachusetts, said: “I’d rather have 
it this way instead of the way it was 
last year. At least, everything is 
growing. He said upper Berkshire 
farmers are about three weeks be- 
hind schedule in haying because of 
poor weather. His drier equipped 
barn is full, but he must wait for 
sunny weather to fill the other barn, 
he said. 


Arthur C. Hackendorf, statisti- 
cian for the Federal Department of 
Agriculture’s New England Crop 
Reporting Service, said current 
estimates covering Massachusetts’ 
243,000 hay acres indicate an av- 
erage of 1.75 tons per acre this 
year compared to 1.58 tons last 
year. 


Massachusetts farmers will have to 
look toward northern New England 
and Canada for a supply to level the 
hay deficit, it was agreed here. Har- 
old Rogers of Haverhill reported “the 
big problem is to get two days of 
sunshine and dry air.” He estimated 
production at one-third more than 
last year. He pointed out, “‘we’re us- 
ing a hay roller to crack stems. It 
reduces the three-day drying period 
to two days. Moisture escapes faster 
from the stems after they have gone 
through the roller, and the stem and 
leaf dry evenly.” 

Arthur Clark of Topsfield said he 
has “plenty of hay that has been 
dried two or three times—but I could 
be worse off.”’ He estimated the first 
hay cut this year at “about one- 
third more than iast year.” 

Albert Kress of Hingham said that 
poor haying weather has delayed cut- 
ting and some of the hay “was a lit- 
tle too ripe.” 

He said, “I'll have to buy some hay 


this winter, but not as much as last 
year.” 

Although one of Massachusetts’ 
major agricultural crops, the hay 
harvest is never sufficient to meet 
the demand. 


Study Under Way of 
Fertilizer and Grain 


Mineral Relationships 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Michi- 
gan State University research is 
seeking to learn more about the re- 
lationships between minerals applied 
in fertilizers and the amounts in 
grains. 

Lynn Robertson, soil scientist at 
MSU doing research at the Michigan 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 


speculates that once relationships be- 
tween fertilizers and amounts of min- 
erals in grains are fully understood, 
it may be possible to control the min- 
eral content of grains. 

By regulating the fertilization pro- 
gram, a farmer might produce a 
grain which contains a certain uni- 
form amount of minerals designed to 
fit a specific use. 

This research is based on the be- 
lief that mineral content of farm 
grains may some day be an impor- 
tant pricing factor. According to Mr. 
Robertson, when certain minerals are 
added in the form of fertilizer, the 
content of other minerals is affected. 
For instance, he said, when potash is 
added, the potassium content of the 
grain will be greater. But at the same 
time, the magnesium and calcium 
contents will be lowered. Such fac- 
tors influence grain quality. 

These differences in mineral con- 
tent are important in making up to- 
day’s precision livestock and poultry 
feeds as well as in other products 
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where large amounts of grains are 
used. Many manufacturers are no 
longer relying on previously recog- 
nized tables of average amounts be- 
cause of wide variations. 


Some large feed manufacturers and 
other quantity users of grains are 
also becoming particular about grains 
they buy. Buyers are trying to get 
supplies from one source each year 
to keep the mineral content as con- 
stant as possible. 


Many farm grain users run chemi- 
cal analyses to find out exactly how 
much of each mineral is present. This 
helps them use grains more effi- 
ciently and find the quality of grain 
that best suits their needs. 


NEW MEXICO TONNAGE 


STATE COLLEGE, N.M. — Ferti- 
lizer shipments in New Mexico dur- 
ing the second quarter (April-June) 
of this year totaled 14,908 tons, the 
State Feed & Fertilizer Control Of- 
fice reports. 


*non-chewing” plants. 


Yes, mechanical mixing is easier, but 
chemical compounding—economically 
possible only in a large plant like ours—gives 
you the best complete fertilizer, because 
water-solubility does make the difference . . . 
in higher yields . . . in reduced production 


AMMO-PHOS Fertilizers... Anhydrous Ammonia...Pesticides...Irrigation Systems 
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0 
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Your crops are “bottle feeders” 


... If they weren’t, we wouldn’t need to costs ...in more profitable farming. 
chemically compound the plant foods in 
AMMO-PHOS fertilizers to make them so 
highly water soluble . . . so easily digested by 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
PLANT FOOD DIVISION 


So why use inefficient fertilizers with lower 
percentages of usable, water-soluble nutrients 
when you can use efficient AMMO-PHOS? 
More efficient because its nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potash are all usable and readily 
available to sprouting or growing plants 
.--more efficient because its concentrated, 
high-analysis form and uniform pellets re- 
duce handling and application costs. Grades 
available for every crop and soil condition. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
AMMO-PHOS® is a trademark. 
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| 
Doing Business With 
By AL P. NELSON organic gardeners gave him a pain. an. stock only organics. Boy, what a 
Croplife Special Writer Always so finicky about what they | day.” 
A tall, lanky man in a dark suit bought. But Pat had insisted that or- “Throw them out!” Oscar re- 


came slowly into the sales room of 
the Schoenfeld & McGillicuddy farm 
supply store and began browsing 
around several islands. He was Hil- 
ton Baxter, a house to house sales- 
man, who also had a large garden. 
He practiced organic gardening. 


“Ah, some sunflower seeds,” he said 
happily, picking up a small bottle. 
“Organic compost—just the thing for 
my muskmelons. I’ll apply some and 
watch them grow to full maturity if 
I soak the soil. They’re pretty big 
now, but I ran out of steer manure 
last spring when I planted them. 
Didn’t have quite enough.” 


Oscar looked up with an annoyed 
expression on his broad face. These 


ganic and inorganic ‘armers and gar- 
deners, both were -gitimate custom- 
ers in a garden supply establishment. 
Their dollars were of the same value 
—about 50¢ compared to 1940 dol- 
lars. 

Hilton Baxter walked to the coun- 
ter with an assortment of bottles and 
packages. His biggest purchase was 
a 25-lb. sack of organic compost. 

“Oscar,” he said, “this store is the 
only one in town where we good gar- 
deners can get some of these organic 
items. Your stock is growing in or- 
ganics. I hear lots of my friends say- 
ing that, and they like it. Now I 
look forward to the day when you'll 
throw out all these poisonous, chemi- 
cal fertilizers and insecticides and 


This is KALO’s striking new gold foil labelled can. 
Here’s another good reason why KALO Legume Inoculants 
are the line you should carry! 


LEGUME, 
inoculatiol 


distribution, 


KALO Legume Inoculants. 


Name 


KALO now opens 


new territories 
for distributors 


by Myron E. Lusk, President and Research Director 
KALO Inoculant Company 


For years, our company has specialized in private label 
inoculants. My father and all of us who worked with him 
have had one goal — the best inoculants in the business. 
Recently, we have packaged and sold our own label 
inoculants in several parts of the United States with 
excellent sales success. And now, we’re after national 


If you can qualify, you can become a KALO distributor. 
Again, we are interested in the best —only the best 
will qualify for our exclusive agreement. If you are 
interested, please write to me personally: 
KALO INOCULANT COMPANY, Quincy, Illinois. Clip the 
coupon below to your letterhead and I'll send you a 
sample package from our new KALO line with full details. 


Please send me a sample can of your new 


Myron E. Lusk, 


Title 


KALO INOCULANT COMPANY, Quincy, Illinois 


peated slowly, all thoughts of dis- 
counts now slipping from his mind. 
“We shouldt stock the whole place 
with organics! Ach, you should 
want that we go bankrupt? We 
only haf those organics in stock to 
sell more goods. We don’t believe 
in them. Our chemical fertilizers 
and insecticides are just as good as 
organics, maybe better. All the 
professors say so.” 


“Propaganda! Propaganda!” cried 
Mr. Baxter angrily. “I don’t believe a 
word of it.” 

Osear’s eyes narrowed. “Propa- 
ganda? That’s what the Russians say 
when they get in a corner. Ach, you 
ain’t Russian, are you?” 

The customer’s eyes went wide. 
“No, I am not a Russian. How dare 
you talk to me like that?” 

“How dare you talk like that about 
our goot fertilizers and insecticides?” 
Oscar came back. 

“T have a good notion not to come 
here and buy anything anymore,” 
snapped Mr. Baxter. “In fact, I think 
T’ll put every item I picked out right 
back where I took it.” 

“Ach, do that and see if I care,” 
snapped Oscar. ‘Farmers are raising 
215-lb. hogs, lots of grain and other 
crops on land fertilized by our ferti- 
lizer. It’s goot. I know it’s goot.” 

At this moment Pat McGillicuddy 
came in. He was just in time to hear 
Hilton Baxter say. “Chemicals in 
food are no good for a human being. 
You’re wrong. You’re wrong, Schoen- 
feld. I’ll never come here to buy 
again.” 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Baxter,” said 
Pat evenly. “Have you got a few 
minutes?” 

Something in Pat’s tone quieted 
Mr. Baxter a little. “I suppose I have 
a few minutes. Why?” 

“Just step into my office,” Pat said 
graciously. “I’d like to show you 


| something.” 


Tall, lanky Hilton Baxter came in- 
to the office area, sat down in a chair 


| with his back toward the glowering 


Oscar. 


Pat smiled encouragingly. “I 
guess folks go on arguing about 
organic and inorganic fertilizer day 
in and day out,” he said, “So, since 
there’s so much talk about it, I 
started making a scrapbook of the 
evidence on our side. Are you man 
enough to hear it?” 


Baxter flushed. “Will you listen to 
my side of it, too?” 

Pat nodded. “I will.” 

He then opened his scrapbook and 
showed Mr. Baxter his clippings. 
They were mostly newspaper and 
magazine articles and some official 
reports. 

“Here’s what Prof. E. H. Fisher, 
entomologist of the University of 
Wisconsin, said at a convention re- 
cently,” Pat explained, ‘He said that 
if people use chemicals properly, that 
the risk to humans is comparatively 
small.” 

Baxter snorted. “So long as there 
is risk there, why use any chemicals 
at all?” 

Pat smiled. “The natural soil is 
full of risks, too. The tetanus germ, 
for example. And others. Now look at 
this article from Parade Magazine 
from a National Food Conference. 
Experts said that chemical fertilizers 
and insecticides when used scientifi- 
cally, produce foods fully as nutri- 
tious as those produced by so called 
organic fertilizers.” 

“Propaganda!” snapped Baxter. “I 
don’t believe it.” 

“Careful,” cautioned Pat. “You 
agreed to listen. Now look at this one 


from Oscar Lorenz, University of 
California and vice chairman of the 
state department of ‘vegetable crops. 
He says that the assertion that hu- 
man or animal life may suffer is il- 
logical. He says that countries like 
the U.S., Canada, Denmark and 
Sweden which use many chemicals on 
their land, have a high longevity rate. 
This would not be true if the chemi- 
cal fertilizers were poisoning either 
the crops or the soils on which the 
crops are grown, 

“And he_ says,” continued Pat, 
“that the organic nitrogen must first 
be changed to inorganic before plants 
can use it. Practically all of the ni- 
trogen is absorbed by plants in either 
the nitrate or ammoniacal forms.” 

As Pat talked, Hilton Baxter’s lips 
compressed tightly. When the dealer 
had finished, Baxter launched into a 
tirade against chemical fertilizers. He 
talked so loudly that Oscar could 
stand it no longer, but got up and 
walked into the warehouse where he 
bawled out Red Sorenson, an em- 
ployee, for not sweeping the floor 
clean enough. 

Finally, when Baxter had finished, 
Pat said, ‘Well, we’ve both had our 
say. We both grow food. I still main- 
tain the organics can never get 
enough of their materials to satisfy 
the demand. But you still need some 
hoes, rakes, garden seeds and things 
like that. So we invite your busi- 
ness.” 

“You do?” 

“Why sure,” said Pat. “It’s a free 
country. One can talk, and one can 
answer back. We've done that. Now 
can I sell you anything?” 

Hilton Baxter looked puzzled. 
“You’re a queer fellow, Mr. McGil- 
licuddy. Yes, I will buy those things 
I put back on the shelf. I don’t want 
to go all the way to Elton to get 
them, It’s too far. But I won’t buy 
from that—that—” he turned toward 
Oscar but that partner’s chair was 
empty. “Hereafter I’ll buy from you 
only.” 


IOWA FIRM 


(Continued from page 12) 


made of various aspects of Anamosa 
life, including its industries and or- 
ganizations. This movie was used by 
the U.S. Information Services to 
show to audiences abroad, to give 
them an idea of what constitutes a 
typical American town. 

Naturally this has brought a great 
deal of publicity to the town, and 
townspeople and farmers alike enjoy 
i. 

The Jones County Farm Bureau, 
along with other Jones County mer- 
chants in Anamosa, recently staged 
a Ridiculous Days Sale which was 
very successful. For this three-day 
event merchants moved odds and 
ends stock out on the sidewalk on 
counters. The merchants and clerks 
dressed in outlandish costumes, grew 
beards for the event, and everyone 
had a good time. 

Some merchants were dressed like 
women, a la Jane Mansfield. Others 
were dressed like cowboys, gypsies 
and Indians. This added color to the 
Ridiculous Days Sale. The event also 
attracted hundreds of extra shoppers. 

For the occasion, the local news- 
paper printed a special edition, in 
which merchants published “crazy” 
ads. Some preposterous stories about 
the future of Anamosa were also 
printed, with the reader required to 
sift the false from the true or just 
plain “gaff.” 

All in all, it made for publicity 
that resulted in more crowds in local 
stores and consequent!y more buying. 
It also reduced the supply of odds 
and ends stock. 


NORTH CAROLINA MEETING 

PINEHURST, N.C. — The Caro- 
linas-Virginia Pesticide Formulators 
Assn. will hold its annual meeting at 
the Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N.C., 
Nov. 19-20, according to an an- 
nouncement by W. R. Peele, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the group, Raleigh, 
N.C. 
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More than half of Minnesota’s 
fields need more plant food than 
they’re getting. That conclusion 
comes from John Grava, soils worker 
in charge of the soils testing labora- 
tory at the University of Minnesota. 

For example, recent test samples 
from the Clarion-Nicollet-Webster 
soil area in southern counties show 
that about 60% of these soils need 
more phosphorus. 


Also, tests showed 56% of the 
fields there could use more ferti- 
lizer containing potassium. This is 
despite the fact that these soils 
are often thought to be high in this 
nutrient. 


In the same area, about a third of 
the soils need some lime. 

Summaries from other areas show 
that more than 75% of the soils in a 
dozen west central counties are low 
in phosphorus. And in the area north 
of Minneapolis-St. Paul and in the 
extreme Northeast, 90% of the sam- 
ples have been low in potassium. 

Yet, within these and other areas 
of the state, there have been wide 
variations in soil needs from farm to 
farm. This, Mr. Grava says, means 
that important as they are, the sum- 
maries are no substitute for indivi- 
dual, regular farm soil testing. 


* 


Fertilizer continues to be one of 
the best investments a farmer can 
make, reports Dr. Garth Volk, chair- 
man of the agronomy department of 
Ohio State University. 

Dr. Volk estimates that plant food 
can return about $3 in increased crop 
value for every $1 a farmer invests, 
when average amounts are used. 

One of fertilizer’s major values is 
in helping increase the soil’s crop 
producing efficiency. The greater the 
efficiency, the greater is the net re- 
turn to farmers, says Dr. Volk. 


Citing the corn crop as an ex- 
ample, Dr. Volk reports that it 
costs about $55 per acre to produce 
a crop whether the yield is big or 
small, These are fixed costs which 
do not change much from farm to 
farm, he says. 


“Now supposing a farmer adds 500 
Ib. per acre of a nitrogen-phosphate- 
potash fertilizer,” says Dr. Volk. “On 
good land with favorable growing 
conditions the corn yield might jump 
to 90 bu. per acre. 

“The farmer’s total costs would 
average about $72 per acre and he 
would have a net income over and 
above all costs, somewhere around 
$41 per acre for his corn. 

“If he didn’t use fertilizer and 
produced only 45 bu. of corn per 
acre, his net profit probably would 
be about $1.25 per acre. 

“So the increased crop producing 
efficiency a farmer gets with the help 
of plant food could mean the differ- 
ence between a $41 per acre net 
profit on fertilized corn and $1.25 per 
acre on unfertilized corn.” 


* 


Farmers might think it wasteful to 
fertilize land that will yield more 
than 100 bu. of corn per acre without 
fertilizer, 

But they shouldn’t be too sure. 
University of Minnesota soils scien- 
tists last year experimented with 
land that produced 138 bu. of corn 
where not a single grain of fertilizer 
was used. 

On another part of the field, the 
researchers found that adding 80 Ib. 
nitrogen and 80 lb. phosphate per 
acre boosted yields by 21 bu., to 159 
per acre. The yield increase was 


FARM SERVICE DATA 
Extension Station Reports 


worth about $25 and the fertilizer 
cost $12. Net gain in profit: $13 per 
acre. 

The tests were conducted at the 
Southern Experiment Station, Wase- 
ca, by A. C. Caldwell, soils scientist, 
and John Thompson, station agrono- 
mist, the land was in corn for the 
second year in a row. 

This soil was naturally high in fer- 
tility; it was in permanent pasture 
for about 25 years before being plow- 
ed in fall, 1955. 

Of course, there was a limit to 
how much fertilizer could be applied. 
Higher rates on this soil didn’t pay. 


Nor did it pay to fertilize this land 
where soybeans were planted. 


* 


Can antibiotics and organic chemi- 
cals be used as internal ‘‘medicines” 
to protect trees from oak wilt? 

This possibility is being investi- 
gated by University of Wisconsin tree 
disease specialists in their continu- 
ing search for improved methods of 
controlling the oak wilt disease. Some 
of these materials have proved effec- 
tive in varying degrees. But it is still 
too early to say that any of them 
may be the answer. 


Oak wilt is a fungus disease 
which threatens a valuable timber 
resource of the country. The scien- 
tists have worked out various con- 
trol methods which can be applied 
in varying situations. However, the 
internal use of organic chemicals 
and antibiotics in individual, highly 
valued oaks to prevent the wilt is 
a recent development. 

In testing the effectiveness of these 
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materials in preventing oak wilt, 
Wisconsin scientists W. R. Phelps, 
J. E. Kuntz, and A. J. Riker tried out 
different ways of applying them to 
see which gave the best results in 
controlling the disease. They injected 
the materials in the trunks of some 
trees; sprayed them on the leaves of 
others; and applied them to the soil 
around the base of still other trees. 

The materials which proved effec- 
tive in some degree against the oak 
wilt fungus included both organic 
chemicals and antibiotics. About half 
the trees stayed healthy following 
certain of the treatments. 

The most effective treatment was 
injection of the antibiotics into the 
trunks of the trees before the trees 
were inoculated with the oak wilt 
fungus. Also, more than one treat- 
ment seems to be needed for best 
results. For example, it took four 
treatments of one antibiotic to keep 
half the trees free of the disease; one 
treatment prevented symptom de- 
velopment in only five per cent of 
the trees. 


Western Kansas. 
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Clarence Osterbuhr is a successful fer- 
tilizer dealer, serving seven counties in 


JIVYLINA 


AMMONIUM NITRAT 


E 


Customers Prefer Phillips 


Clarence Osterbuhr 
ANAMO CO., INC., Garden City, Kansas 


Ammonium 


Mr. Osterbuhr says: “‘We serve an area where the farmers 
have a comparatively long experience with nitrogen fertilizer. 
That’s why I’m particularly pleased to offer Phillips 66 
Ammonium Nitrate to my customers. Its uniformity and its 
exceptional free flowing qualities make it a favorite with farm 
users who expect the best.” 


The outstanding performance of Phillips 66 Ammonium 
Nitrate is winning new customers for other dealers, too. Their 
farm customers like its ease of handling and uniform spread- 
ing, which helps give better yields. * 


Dealers appreciate the extras in the 
Phillips 66 program . . . consistent, con- 
vincing advertising of Phillips 66 Ammo- 
nium Nitrate in leading farm papers, per- 
sonal service from Phillips 66 field men, 
and prompt deliveries which help dealers 
sell more, profit more. Order your supply 
of Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate today. 


Proof of performance: Users of new Phillips 66 
Ammonium Nitrate find it easier to handle .. . the 
result of an exclusive Phillips 66 process that gives 
hard, dry and uniformly round prills. Stores better, 
flows more freely, spreads more uniformly. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Phillips Chemical Company, a Subsidiary, Bartlesville, Okiahoma 


AMARILLO, TEX.—First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 

ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peachtree Street, N.W. 
Station P, O. Box 7313 

BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Adams Bldg. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South Dearborn St. 

DENVER, COLO.—1375 Keorney St. 

DES MOINES, |OWA—6th Floor, Hubbell Bidg. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—6910 Fannin Street RALEIGH, N. C.—401 Oberlin Road 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—3839 Meadows Drive SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Main 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—201 E. Armour Blvd. SPOKANE, WASH,—521 East Sprague 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—212 Sixth St. South ST. LOUIS, MO.—4251 Lindell Blvd. 
NEW YORK, N.Y,—80 Broadway TAMPA, FLA.—3737 Neptune St. 
OMAHA, NEB.—3212 Dodge St. TULSA, OKLA.—1708 Utica Square 
PASADENA, CALIF.—317 lake Ave. WICHITA, KAN.—501 KFH Building 
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WEED THE WEEK 


Mr. Dealer—Cut out this page for your bulletin board 


PURSLANE 


(Portulaca Oleracea) 


How fo Identify 


The stems of this plant are prostrate, or 
turned up at the ends. They sometimes 
form mats a foot or more in diameter 
from a fibrous root system. The leaves 
are alternate or clustered, succulent, 
broadest near the apex, and smooth. 
They are pale to light green in color. 
Flowers are small, yellow and formed in 
the axils of the leaves and stems. Many 
tiny, black, shiny, flat rough seeds are 
produced in each pod. 


Characteristics of Purslane 


This plant is found in cultivated fields, 
gardens, and in waste places. The purs- 
lane is drouth-resistant and grows best 
in hot, dry weather. It is often confused 
with prostrate pigweed, but distinguish- 
ing characteristics of purslane lie in the 


fact that the leaves and stems are much 
smoother and fleshier than pigwed. 
Purslane is an annual, reproducing by 
seed. Its root system is fibrous, and the 
plant is often called by other names 
including Pursley, portulaca, and pus- 
sley. 


Control of Purslane 


The plant is susceptible to a number of 
chemical herbicides which kill the entire 
organism. Cultivation or hoeing are suc- 
cessful providing the work is done when 
the plants are small. Scattered plants 
should be pulled and piled or burned if 
seeds are being formed, agronomists say, 
since the plant has the ability to continue 
to live and its seeds to mature even 
though they may be pulled or cut off 
from the root. 


—lIllustration of Purslane courtesy of Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
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Speakers Announced 
For 2nd Safety School 
Sponsored by NPFI 


WASHINGTON — The second of 
five regional accident prevention 
schools for fertilizer plant personnel 
in the Southeast region will be held 
at the Heart of Atlanta Motel in At- 
lanta, Ga.,, Sept. 4-5. 

Sponsoring the two-day school is 
the Fertilizer Section of the National 
Safety Council in cooperation with 
the National Plant Food Institute. 
Quentin S. Lee, The Cotton Producers 
Association, Atlanta, is director of 
the school. 


Other regional safety schools in- 
cluded the opening two-day gathering 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York, Aug. 14-15, and the Mid-West- 
ern session scheduled to be held at 
the National Safety Council’s head- 
quarters, Chicago, Sept. 10-11. The 
Southwestern school is slated for 
Austin, Texas, while the Western 
meeting is scheduled for San Mateo, 
Cal. Dates have not, as yet, been set 
for the two latter schools. 

Speakers and their topics for the 
Southeast school include the follow- 
ing: 

Thursday, Sept. 4—8:30 to 9:30 
a.m., registration and distribution of 
materials, following which, George L. 
Pelton, vice chairman, Fertilizer Sec- 
tion, National Safety Council, will 
welcome the group. Topics and speak- 
ers will be: “Know Your Accident 
Problem,” Prof. William N. Cox, Jr., 
Georgia Institute of Technology; 
“Getting the Facts—Inspections,” Joe 
Winkler, assistant Southern division 
engineer manager, American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Co.; “Getting the 
Facts—Investigations,” W. C. Creel, 
safety director, Department of Labor, 
State of North Carolina; “Getting 
the Facts—Accident Analysis,” John 
Gallagher, senior industrial engineer, 
National Safety Council; ‘Building 
the Team—Committees,”’ Quentin S. 
Lee, The Cotton Producers Associa- 
tion; “Building the Team—Training,” 
P. Andrew Springer, safety engineer, 
Atlanta Traffic and Safety Council; 
“Building the Team — Incentives,” 
(speaker to be announced); “Building 
the Team—Outside Assistance,”’ John 
Gallagher; film, “The Secret of Su- 
pervision;” and a question and an- 
swer session. 


On Friday, Sept. 5, another film, 
“Teaching Safety on the Job” will be 
shown; then “Solving the Accident 
Problem—Housekeeping,” by W. A. 
Stone, superintendent, Wilson & 
Toomer Fertilizer Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; “Solving the Accident Problem 
—Health Hazards,” Hugh Parker, di- 
rector of industrial hygiene division, 
Environmental Health Services, Geor- 
gia Department of Health; and “Solv- 
ing the Accident Problem—Electrical 
Hazards,” Carl Watts, safety engi- 
neer, Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 


CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 8) 


equipment for cotton production. 
“In great part, this is made possible 
through the splendid cooperative 
relations our industry has with 
public service research workers in 
keeping abreast with the changing 
needs in cultural practices, weed 
control, defoliation, disease control 
and harvesting,” Mr. Kelly con- 
cluded, 


Because progress in mechanization 
and other technology of cotton pro- 
duction has reached the point where 
they can no longer be considered as 
separate areas of cotton production, 
Claude Welch, director of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council’s production 
and marketing division, announced 
that in future years the conference 
will be merged with the Beltwide Cot- 
ton Production Conference. The Cot- 
ton Council sponsors both conferences 
in cooperation with other agricultur- 
al organizations. 

Thus, the 12th annual Beltwide 


Cotton Mechanization Conference 
will be the last such to be devoted 
entirely to this subject, Mr. Welch 
indicated. The first such conference 
was held at Greenville and Stoneville, 
Miss. in 1947. At that time, less than 
5% of the cotton crop was produced 
under fully mechanized conditions, as 
compared to almost a third of the 
current crop. Meetings during the 
past years have been’ generally 
credited with stimulating and ac- 
celerating the trend to greater cotton 
production efficiency. 


Agronomy Day Set 
For September Date 


DAVIS, CALIFORNIA — Alfalfa 
will be featured at the fall agronomy 
field day set for Friday, Sept. 12, 
at the University of California, Davis. 

The day-long program will include 
the latest information on cultural 
practices, pelleting, the breeding pro- 
gram, and alternate crops for alfalfa, 
according to Maurice L. Peterson, 


chairman of the agronomy depart- 
ment at Davis. 

Discussions on cultural practices 
will cover weed control, irrigation, 
and new ways to analyze hay for 
quality. Registration for the field 
day will begin at 9 a.m. on the cam- 
pus. A special noon program is being 
arranged. 

This year’s field day will be devoted 
to just one major California crop, Mr. 
Peterson said so that growers can 
learn the latest developments in var- 
ious phases of the University’s re- 
search program on alfalfa. Speakers 
will include members of the agron- 
omy, animal husbandry, and agricul- 
tural engineering departments. 


Takes New California Post 


SACRAMENTO—W. Ward Hen- 
derson who has held a series of re- 
sponsible positions in crop report- 
ing, has succeeded Niels I. Nielsen 
who has retired as chief of the Bur- 
eau of Agricultural Statistics, Cali- 
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fornia Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. Henderson, who has been Mr. 
Nielsen’s assistant in directing the 
California Crop and Livestock Re- 
porting Service, is a native of Hardy, 
Nebraska, and completed his under- 
graduate work at the University of 
Nebraska. He took graduate work 
at Rutgers university and joined the 
crop reporting service in New York. 


LIVESTOCK REPELLENT SOUGHT 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The research 
department of American Smelting 
and Refining Co. is seeking a live- 
stock repellent, rather than a live- 
stock insect repellent as reported in 
the Aug. 11 issue of Croplife. Harrold 
B. Jones of the firm’s agricultural re- 
search department points out that 
repellents are wanted that will dis- 
courage livestock from entering 
treated areas. Candidate materials 
are being screened through a grant- 
in-aid setup. Mr. Jones states that 
further information is available from 
him at 2772 Natchez Lane, Memphis. 


bi 


buy nitrogen products. 


Fleet connection 
to your plant 


Sohio’s trucks — dependable, low-cost, convenient 
... and the driver handles the unloading himself 


Here’s the sure, quick way to take delivery! Sohio’s trucks 
are ready to roll when you need delivery. They arrive on 
time, driven by a Sohio-trained driver who handles the hook- 
up and unloading himself. The whole job is done swiftly, 
expertly ...need not interfere with your normal operation, 
need not interrupt your own manpower. 

Sohio trucks are specially designed to handle the products 
they carry. Self-contained closed transfer systems are care- 
| fully maintained to eliminate possible contamination. 
| Probably you’re already set up to take advantage of swift, 
sure Sohio truck service. If not, Sohio can supply technical 
help if it is needed to make minor changes in your installation. 

Save time, trouble and worry. Try Sohio fleet delivery 
next time you order. It’s the low-cost, convenient way to. 


Sohio also offers super-fast rail delivery. Modern cars 
are on track ...and a network of 5 railroads provide rapid 
dispatching right to your plant. 

See Sohio first for high quality anhydrous ammonia — 


aqua ammonia — coated 45% or uncoated 46% urea 
— 18 nitrogen solutions, including all urea types. 


... We're serious about SERVICE at Sohio 
SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Ft. Amanda Rd., Box 628, Lima, Ohio 
PHONE: CAtherine 5-8015 
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Despite Rains and 
Insect Pests, Crops in 
Mid-South Look Good 


MEMPHIS—Crops in the Mid- 
South are making progress despite in- 
sects and the weather. Arkansas, 
Tennessee and Mississippi extension 
service officials report cotton, corn 
and soybeans continue to make good 
progress despite the triple threat of 
boll weevils, spider mites and rain. 

Cotton is growing rapidly and fruit- 
ing heavily, and soybeans are re- 
ported in good condition generally. 
Experts say the corn crop is the best 
in many years. 

Arkansas officials report that boll 
weevils are increasing rapidly in num- 
ber in the hot humid weather. Some 
pesticides are being applied. The week 
of Aug. 10 was expected to be the 
critical one in the bo!l weevil con- 
trol program. Bollworm moths con- 
tinue to emerge and egg deposits 
are heavy over most of the state. 

Mississippi officials are generally 


optimistic about crop prospects. They 
say that corn is the best in years, 
eotton is fruiting heavily and pas- 
tures are holding up well. 

Recent rains have continued to hin- 
der cotton poisoning and other farm- 
ing operations. Infestations of cot- 
ton insects are reported serious in 
some areas although boll weevil pop- 
ulation is reported lower than nor- 
mal in other areas. 

Richard Cooper, Carroll County 
Agent, says farmers in his county 
are getting a buildup of weevils and 
should expect more unless the rains 
stop. “Cotton of all ages is fruiting 
well and the prospects for a good 
yield have not failed. The corn crop 
is good to excellent with most of it 
already made or with sufficient mois- 
ture in the ground to make it,” Mr. 
Cooper said. 

Ernest Weatherly, Pontotoc County 
Agent reports that boll weevil num- 
bers are building up to serious pro- 
portions and effective insecticide con- 
trol is difficult because of frequent 
rains. 


H. W. Luck, Tennessee assistant 
agronomist at Jackson, says spider 
mites are causing some cotton de- 
foliation in areas of heavy infesta- 
tion. Boll weevils are also appearing 
in greater numbers in west Tennessee 
cotton fields. He describes most crops 
in the area as “looking very good,” 
however. 


Fire Ant Controversy 


Continues in Texas 


HUNTSVILLE, TEXAS—A contro- 
versy on how to kill fire ants in 
Texas is going on between agricul- 
tural wrokers and wildlife enthus- 
iasts. The ants can be held in check 
by the use of pesticides, but the dis- 
senters are afraid it might also kill 
game birds, fish and small animals. 

At last account, the fire ants had 
spread as far west as San Antonio 
and seem to have taken a liking 
for Texas. At least they are march- 
ing on like an army, and digging per- 
manent fox holes at every stop. 

Spot applications of pesticides have 


SERVICE 


Yes, our aim is to provide every customer with the best in service. Whether your order 
calls for a regular or “rush” shipment .. . you can count on prompt attention to your 
requirements as soon as the order is received. 

The U.S. Potash Company’s more than 25 years of experience and know-how in the 
production, handling and shipping of potash assure every shipment of expert service. 
There are three outstanding grades of potash available for the plant food industry— 


Higran and Higrade muriate, also Granular muriate—all three grades are non-caking 


and free-flowing throughout. 


We look forward to the opportunity to serve you and our Technical Service Depart- 
UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


OIVISION OF UNITED STATES BORAX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
Southern Sales Office: Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanto, Georgia, 


ment welcomes your inquiries. 


Member: American 
Potash Institute 


brought them to a complete halt. In 
Hardin County where one 2,500 acre 
tract of improved farm land was 
treated, the owner, Frank Carpen- 
ter, said the operation had been a 
complete success. He admits that 
some wildlife was killed, but claims 
the use of insecticides is justified, 
that the fire ant is a bad actor and 
must be halted. 

Some of the dissenters on chemical 
control think the fire ant has been 
built up as a monster when he is 
not much different from two other 
varieties already in Texas. It is ad- 
mited that the South American var- 
iety bites harder, however. But just 
how hard they bite is also a debat- 
able question. One man who got sev- 
eral of the ants in his shoe said it 
felt like running barefooted over hot 
coals. He is now on the side of the 
anti-ant crusaders. 

A middle-of-the-road farmer in 
Hardin County wants the ants stop- 
ped, but says that armadillos will 
run the fire ants out of Texas if 
given enough time. He claims to have 
witnessed the long-nosed rooters dig- 
ging into ant beds and eating the 
eggs. However many people with 
truck gardens say the armadillos are 
almost as big a menace as the ants. 

Proponents of the chemical con- 
trol program say that while the in- 
secticides might kill some wildlife, 
eventually the ants will destroy many 
times more. Records show they have 
killed several animals. 


South Carolina Tonnages 


Increase in July, ‘58 


CLEMSON, S.C.—Fertilizer ton- 
nages compiled from invoices sub- 
mitted by registrants in South Caro- 
lina, were 60.6% greater for the 
month of July, 1958, than they were 
for the same period of 1957, accord- 
ing to a report issued by Dr. Bruce 
D. Cloaninger, director of the de- 
partment of fertilizer inspection and 
analysis. 

According to his report, nitrogenous 
materials rose from 4,244 tons in 
July, 1957, to 7,699 tons in the same 
month this year for an advance of 
81.4%. 

Mixed fertilizer went from 5,673 
tons to 8,369 tons for an increase of 
47.5% and landplaster sales im- 
proved from 799 tons to 1,627 tons, 
or 103.6%. 

Sales of both phosphatic materials 
and potassic materials were down 
considerably from last July’s total. 
Phosphatic materials were reduced 
from 389 tons to 236 tons; potassic 
materials from 143 to 133 tons. 


USDA Announces Home 
Administration Loan Totals 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The farm- 
ers Home Administration made and 
insured loans totaling $330,162,000 in 
the fiscal year 1958, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced. 
This compares with $356.3 million ad- 
vanced in fiscal 1957 and an aver- 
age of $315,651,000 for the past five 
years. 

An expansion of the farm housing 
loan program and an increase in the 
volume of insured loans—both of 
which occurred mainly in the last 
quarter—highlighted the year’s op- 
erations. 

The volume of housing loans made 
per month rose from an average of 
$1,931,000 during the first three- 
quarters of the year to $8,151,000 
during June, The program was ex- 
panded in March as an anti-reces- 
sion measure and to help farmers 
construct and repair farm houses and 
other farm buildings. 


SOIL SCIENTIST APPOINTED 

STATE COLLEGE, N.M.—Thomas 
U. Yager, assistant state soil scien- 
tist with the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice, has been appointed territorial 
soil scientist for the SCS in the Carri- 
bean area effective Aug. 24. His new 
headquarters will be San Juan, Puer- 
to Rico. 
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Dr. Donald H. Ford 


Eli Lilly Names Two 
In Research Department 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — Eli Lilly 
& Co. has announced the appoint- 
ments of two men to fill positions in 
the company’s agricultural research 
department. 


Dr. Donald H. Ford, a plant pa- 
thologist, will conduct investigations 
in plant fungi and diseases, according 
to Dr. J. F. Downing, director of 
Lilly agricultural research. He was 
formerly a research assistant in plant 
pathology at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, where he earned his 
Ph.D. this year. He also worked one 
year on the forest disease control 
staff of the California Range and 
Experiment station at the same insti- 
tution. 


Dr. Downing has also announced 
the addition of Fredrick D. Morrison, 
entomologist, who will assist Dr. Ed- 
ward J. Campau who supervises en- 
tomological investigations at the Lilly 
Agricultural Research Center. Mr. 
Morrison was formerly assistant to 
Dr. Campau in pesticide research and 
development for the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana. He served two 
years in the division of plant quaran- 
tine, USDA, at Honolulu, T.H. A 
graduate of North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing, Raleigh, he has also completed 
two years of graduate work at the 
same college. 


California Research Man 
Honored in Ceremony 


RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA—Dr. 
Boysie E. Day, University of Califor- 
nia weed control expert, has been 
named ‘Man of the Year” by the 
Inland Empire chapter of the Cali- 
fornia Assn. of Nurserymen. Dr. Day, 
assistant plant physiologist at River- 
side, ‘esearch to make possible 
chemical methods of weed control 
that have greatly benefited Califor- 
nia’s $70,000,000-a-year nursery in- 
dustry, J. A. Armstrong, Ontario 
nurseryman, pointed out in present- 
ing him with a plaque. 


Production of field-grown roses in 
particular has undergone “an amaz- 
ing revolution” since chemicals re- 
placed laborious hand hoeing of 
weeds, Mr. Armstrong said. ‘All rose 
growers are grateful to the Univer- 
sity of California and to Dr. Day for 
the research that made this new type 
of weed control possible,” he con- 
cluded. 


NAMED MANAGER 


NORFOLK, VA.—Walter F. Bram 
has been appointed manager of raw 
material procurement, wholesale and 
export sales for the Smith-Douglass 
Co., J. A. Monroe, operations vice 
president, has announced. Mr. Bram 
will succeed Russell Spivey, who re- 
signed. The former has been assistant 
general traffic manager, joining the 
company in 1954, 


Fredrick D. Morrison 


Crop Prospects Good in 
Texas Agriculture 


AUSTIN, TEXAS—After a season 
of typical Texas weather, which in- 
cluded tornados, torrential rains and 
hot winds that seared crops with 
110-degree heat, farmers in the state 
still expect to harvest one of their big- 
gest crops in recent years. 

Recent rains dropped enough mois- 
ture in many parts of West Texas to 
insure a bountiful harvest. However, 
along with the rains came hail, but 
the percentage of ruined cotton and 
maize is small, compared to the total 
acreage. 

The harvest of bumper crops of 
cotton and grain sorghum started in 
extreme South Texas two weeks ago 
and is steadily moving north. Truck 
crops and peach harvest is at peak in 
Central and Northeast Texas. Much 
hay is being stored along with feed 
crops for the winter. 

In the South Plains area, prospects 
for cotton are the best in several 
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years. Observers have already pegged 
the area’s total at 1,700,000 bales, for 
the biggest total in history. Farmers 
have also had a cheap crop thus 
far. A dry spring enabled them to 
get cotton up on the first planting, 
then the hot dry weather that fol- 
lowed held down insect activity. 

Early rice in the Gulf Coast is 
blooming and prospects are for a 
good crop. High yields are expected 
in fruit, cantaloupes and many vege- 
tables. Alfalfa has already furnished 
two or three cuttings, and in most 
areas escaped insect damage. 

Hybrid grain sorghums, replacing 
the standard varieties, show promise 
of making a high yield throughout 
West Texas, except in the tightland 
areas where farmers do not have ir- 
rigation water. 


GROUP CHANGES NAME 
DES MOINES—tThe Iowa Agricul- 
tural Limestone Assn., Inc., voted re- 
cently to change its name to the Iowa 

Limestone Producers Assn., Inc. 
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FERTILIZER USE 


(Continued from page 1) | 


realized when the size and value of 
our fertilizer consumption is consid- 
ered. The United States consumes an- 
nually over 22 million tons of com- 
mercial fertilizer(3) at a cost of 
over $1 billion. Fertilizers probably 
have contributed as much as any 
other single factor to the develop- 
ment of our highly efficient and pro- 
ductive agriculture: 

Partial answers have been sought 
periodically through surveys and in- 
terviews with farmers. The National 
Fertilizer Assn.(2) in 1927, 1938, and 
1944 made estimates on fertilizer use 
by crops based on interviews with 
farmers. The former Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics(1) made an 
: enumerative survey in 1947 cover- 

ing about 12,000 farms. The Produc- 


tion and Marketing Administration 


State Committees? also made esti- 
mates in 1950 from interviews with 
farmers. 


The United States Census of 
Agriculture(6) gave the quantity 
of fertilizer used in the United 
States for the first time in 1929 
and the quantity of fertilizer and 
liming materials, in 1939. The first 
information on the quantity of 
commercial fertilizer used on a few 
important crops was reported in 
1954. This information was solicited 
from every fifth farm visited by 


Dr. J. R. Adams 


the Census enumerators. The 1954 
Census thus contains the most ex- 
tensive collection of fertilizer use 
information ever compiled in the 
United States. 


Six different crops or combinations 
of crops, including pasture, were in- 
cluded in the Census schedule for all 
states. Four of these combinations 
were (1) hay and cropland pasture, 
in which cropland pasture was de- 
fined to include rotation pasture and 
and Marketing Administration. for pasture; (2) other pasture, not 

cropland, which includes mostly open 
permanent pasture along with some 
woodland or rangeland pasture; (3) 
fruits, vegetables, and potatoes; and 
(4) “other” crops. 


Information also was obtained in 
each state on two additional crops 
selected according to their impor- 
tance in the state from a list com- 
prised of corn, cotton, tobacco, sugar 
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beets, wheat, oats, and rice. The data 
were reported by counties. 

The limitation in the number of 
crops covered in the schedule pre- 
vented gathering data on important 
fertilizer-using crops in many in- 
stances. Information on quantity of 
fertilizers used was limited to com- 
mercial fertilizer materials and mix- 
tures without reference to type or 
grade and thus gave no data on the 
quantities of nutrients used. Never- 
theless, the Census fertilizer data are 
based on a tremendously large sam- 
ple that includes every county in the 
United States. 

Inasmuch as the data were report- 
ed on an individual county basis and 
since counties represent relatively 
small geographic units, groupings can 
be made according to soil associations 
and type of farming areas. The large 
size of counties and operating units 
and the limited use of fertilizer in 
the western states, however, present 
problems of interpretation not en- 
countered in the eastern states. 


To take advantage of the unique 
opportunities opened by the Census 
survey, research workers in the 
Farm Economics and the Soil and 
Water Conservation Research Divi- 
sions contacted state research and 
extension workers to develop from 
the Census fertilizer data further 
estimates that would answer the 
questions posed earlier in this re- 
port. 


Steps undertaken were as follows: 
Counties in each state were grouped 
into units according to soil associa- 
tion areas and type of farming areas 
as shown in Figure 1. Committees in 
each state made the final decision as 
to county groupings used. In the 
eastern 31 states the units are repre- 
sentative largely of soil associations, 
while in the states of the Great 
Plains and the West they are group- 
ed according to type of farming. 

Inasmuch as the smallest geo- 
graphical Census unit was the county. 
it was necessary to assign the entire 


D. B. Ibach 


county to the soil association group 
or type of farming area predominat- 
ing in that county. This, of course, 
tends to distort the true situation 
somewhat, particularly where large 
counties are encountered or when a 
county has several soil associations 
or types of farming areas. 

Acreage and fertilizer tonnage data 
by state and area for corn, wheat, 
oats, cotton, and tobacco, when not 
reported individually by the Census. 
had to be broken out of the “other 
crops” group. Similar data for pota- 
toes had to be broken out of the 
“fruits, vegetables, and potatoes” 
group. 


The Census estimates on total 
fertilizer use were adjusted na- 
tionally and on state levels to data 
obtained annually by the Soil and 
Water Conservation Research 
Division and generally accepted as 
representing total use of fertilizer. 
These data are published on the 
basis of the fertilizer year ending 
June 30 but the adjustments were 
made on a calendar year basis. 
This procedure compensated for 
any discrepancies between the two 
sources of data, and furthermore 
was necessary in order to place the 
data on an N, P.O;, and K.O basis. 


The next step was to estimate the 
rates of N, available P,O;, and K,O 
applied per fertilized acre in each of 
the areas shown in Figure 1 for each 
crop or crop group. Workers in each 
state who were familiar with the lo- 
cal fertilizer practices made these 
estimates. They were guided by the 
census data, and a compilation from 
the Soil and Water Conservation Re- 
search Division of the tonnages of the 
nutrients used in the state, and a 
list showing tonnage of each impor- 
tant grade of mixed fertilizer and of 
each important fertilizer material. 
County fertilizer consumption data 
also were used when available. 


With such basic information and 
the knowledge and experience of lo- 


cal research and extension workers, 


) 
J 


FIGURE 1—County Groupings Delineating the Soil Association or type of farm- 
ing areas used as the basis for determining patterns of fertilizer use in the 


United States. 
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the estimates of use of plant nutri- 
ents by crops can be accepted as gen- 
erally valid. 

Results of the study are sum- 
marized in a series of articles cover- 
ing each crop group and individual 
crops separately. In each, a table is 
presented giving estimates for indivi- 
dual states of the total harvested 
acreage, the percent of the acreage 
fertilized, tons of fertilizer applied, 
and rates of N, available P.O;, and 
K:O per fertilized acre. These pri- 
marily are of value in comparing fer- 
tilizer-use practices on a state-wide 
basis and for determining the com- 
parative importance of the crop in 
the various states. 


Where possible, a table is in- 
cluded comparing regional and na- 
tional estimates from the present 
study with those made in 1947 and 
1950. The tables are followed with 
a series of four maps showing the 
geographic pattern of the percent- 
age of the harvested acreage ferti- 
lized, and the rates of application 
of N, P.O;, and K:O per fertilized 
acre. 


Maps showing the percentage of 
the harvested acreage fertilized for 
each of the county groupings shown 
in Figure 1 were constructed by di- 
viding the data into percentage 
ranges, ie., less than 10% of the 
harvested acreage fertilized, 10-19%, 
etc. By using this method, any differ- 
ences in the percentage of harvested 
acreage fertilized can be easily rec- 
ognized and ‘related to soil associa- 
tions or type of farming area. This 
map does not reflect in any way the 
total acreage fertilized or the amount 
of fertilizer used. An area having 
low acreage and using a _ small 
amount of fertilizer appears equal in 
importance to another where both 
the acreage and the fertilizer con- 
sumption are high. 

The maps dealing with rates of N, 
P.O;, and K.O were constructed by 
dividing the rates of application into 
ranges of pounds of nutrient per fer- 
tilized acre. Otherwise, the com- 
ments relating to the maps on per- 
centage of harvested acreage also 
apply. States, areas, or counties with- 
in an area for which there is no 
available information or where the 
crop under consideration is not 
grown, are left blank. 


Accuracy of the data presented 
varies according to the number and 
kind of estimates involved. Those 
dealing with percentage of har- 
vested acreage of all crops and 
cropland pasture and of hay and 
cropland pasture fertilized are 
most reliable because they were 
obtained by the Census enumera- 
tors on one out of every five farms 
in every county in the U.S. Of the 
individual crops, corn is most re- 
liable since data on percentage of 
harvested acreage were obtained 
by the enumerators in 89 states 
representing 99.4% of the nation’s 
corn acreage. Cotton is next with 
direct data from 12 of the 19 cot- 
ton producing states representing 
93.5% of the total acreage. Tobac- 
co follows with 7 out of 21 states 
representing 75.8% of the acreage, 
and wheat with 22 states and 
15.5%. 


Oats have the smallest coverage 
since data were obtained in 5 states 
representing only 24.6% of the total 
acreage. 

Estimates on rates of nutrient used 
per fertilized acre generally must be 
considered less reliable than those on 
percentage of acreage fertilized. Not 
only do the nutrient-use data reflect 
any discrepancies that might have 
resulted from the estimates of per- 
centage of acreage fertilized but also 
those resulting from estimating the 
rates of N, P.O;, and K.O per acre 
fertilized for the various crops and 
areas. Least subject to error are the 
nutrient use data for all crops and 
cropland pasture group since fewer 
estimates were involved. 

Also, it must be recognized that 
any study using data for only one 
year reflects situations peculiar to 


that year. The 1954 estimates, for 
example, undoubtedly are influenced 
by the drouth cycle prevalent over 
the southern plains, the Southeast, 
and in certain other areas of the hu- 
mid region. 

In studying the various maps and 
data, those familiar with a state or 
an area will want to supplement the 
more obvious relationships pointed 
out in the text. As it has been im- 
possible to include a soil association 
map showing sufficient details to per- 
mit valid comparisons, reference to 
published state and regional soil 
maps or to the soil association map 
of the U.S. appearing in the 1938 
Yearbook of Agriculture (8) may be 
helpful. Similarly, for type of farm- 
ing comparisons, reference should be 
made to the map appearing in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Information Bulletin 
No. 3, 1950, “Generalized Types of 
Farming in the United States” (5). 


Soil names and areas referred to 
in the reports were obtained from 


the latest regional soil maps (4, 9, 
10). 
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A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Midwestern states. 


Series Begins on Fertilizer Use Patterns 


66 HE most extensive collection of fertilizer 

T use information ever compiled in the U.S.” 
is contained in an exhaustive compilation prepared 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, which 
begins in this issue of Croplife as a series of nine 
articles. Authors of the huge compilation are J. 
Richard Adams and L. B. Nelson, soil and water 
conservation division, and D. B. Ibach, farm eco- 
nomics research division, who have been assem- 
bling data for several years to come up with this 
series which they describe as quoted above. 


The series of reports answers questions 
which have not had adequate answers be- 
fore, such as: how much of our croplands in 
different parts of the U.S. receives ferti- 
lizer? How is fertilizer consumption divided 
among major crops? What percentage of 
the acreage in each crop receives fertilizer 
and how does this vary with different states, 
soils and types of farming areas? What are 
the rates of fertilizer being applied on the 
major crops in different states and on the 
various soils and types of farming areas? 


Partial data on these and other questions have 
been collected in the past, the authors point out. 
Estimates on fertilizer use by crops were made in 
1927, 1938 and 1944, based on interviews with 
farmers, and the former Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics made an enumerative survey in 1947 
covering about 12,000 farms. The Production and 
Marketing Administration in 1950 also made esti- 
mates from interviews with farmers. 


The information contained in the current series 
of reports was solicited from every fifth farm 
visited by the census enumerators. The series 
covers six different crops or combinations of crops, 
including pasture. Four of the combinations were 
hay and cropland pasture; other pasture, not crop- 
land, which includes mostly open permanent pas- 
ture along with some woodland or rangeland pas- 
tures; fruits, vegetables and potatoes, and of 
course, “other” crops. 


Information was also obtained in each 
state on two additional crops selected ac- 
cording to their importance in the state 
from a list comprised of corn, cotton, to- 
bacco, sugarbeets, wheat, oats and rice. The 
data were reported by counties. 


Tables, maps, and comparative charts are in- 
cluded with much of the material to be presented. 
Comparisons of regional and national estimates 
from the current study with those made in 1947 
and 1950 are also presented in many instances. 


The current series should provide Croplife 
readers with much information not available here- 
tofore. 


Farm Acreages Reduced by 
High Prices for Urban Use 


OW agricultural lands are not only being 

taken for urban developments of various 
types, but also how the price per acre somehow 
keeps advancing under such conditions, is noted in 
Melvin Goldberg’s article appearing elsewhere in 
this issue of Croplife. 

He tells of the economic inflation experienced 
in a plot of land in Nassau County, Long Island, 
New York which went through an evolution from 
a potato and vegetable economy through various 
stages of urban development, until finally it be- 
came the site of a 2,200-home development. 


The 400 acres involved sold for some 
$500 an acre back in 1943. Only a couple of 
years later, it changed hands for $1,200 an 
acre. Not long thereafter, the land went to 
a firm for $2,400 an acre, sight unseen. But 
this still wasn’t the end. By 1955, the con- 


struction company had sold the land, plus 
some adjoining acreage, for $7,800 an acre. 


Thus, before a single house was erected on 
these acres, the property had been sold four times 
in a 12-year period, with the price jumping from 
$500 to $7,800 an acre. This is not a particularly 
unusual case, since some property in Nassau Coun- 
ty has brought as much as $16,000 an acre when 
used for the construction of homes. 

Not only for housing developments of this type 
is agricultural land being put to other purposes, 
but the inroads of airports, highways and public 
parks are also cutting into the acreages formerly 
used for growing food and fiber. 


There is some debate concerning wheth- 
er these developments will result in the use 
of greater or smaller amounts of pesticides 
and plant foods. It seems to us that logic 
puts a favorable light on the side of greater 
consumption to the acre. 


So long as there are available attractive prices 
like those noted above, it would take a rather 
strong-willed agriculturist to decline the sale of a 
few acres of farm land for any reason. Urban de- 
velopment will continue to grow, leaving fewer 
acres for agricultural use. The fertilizer and pesti- 
cide sales story will have to be told more emphati- 
cally than ever not only to maintain but also to 
increase tonnages, 


TVA Subsidies Permit 
Cut Rate Fertilizers 


ACKGROUND information on a new publica- 
tion issued by the National Chamber, gives 
some interesting data on the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. In a preprint from the foreword of 
the publication, “TVA—What’s Next,” a couple of 
paragraphs on the TVA’s fertilizer activities says: 
“TVA fertilizers are sold commercially at 
prices which average about 10% below the com- 
petitive market. The difference constitutes a part 
of the subsidy to TVA fertilizer operations. 


“TVA’s price does not cover its produc- 
tion cost; no charges are made for taxes 
or interest, while costs of research and de- 
velopment are considered administrative ex- 
penses. The fertilizer program is also sub- 
sidized by below-cost electric power.” 


The foreword also points out that U.S. tax- 
payers are making up huge deficits brought about 
by the TVA activities in its areas of navigation, 
flood control, and electric power as wéll as ferti- 
lizer production. The proposed expansion of TVA 
facilities, according to the bulletin text, would 
be a great added burden taxwise. “The cost of 
additional TVA facilities to the taxpayer would 
be imposed upon costs that now exceed $2 billion,” 
it says. “Subsidies which have resulted in so-called 
‘cheap’ TVA fertilizers and electricity, would be 
increased.” 

As many in the fertilizer trade have said, the 
government has no logical excuse for being in busi- 
ness at all, but it is about the last straw when 
part of the high taxes paid by private firms in the 
plant food business must go for subsidizing TVA 
and its competition against them. 


Sage Advice 


While the U.S. Forest Service goes to great 
lengths to apply chemical herbicides on some 13,- 
000 acres of Western sagebrush to control the 
plant, Utah residents are reported by one of Crop- 
life’s correspondents, to be backstopping the effort 
through a psychological warfare of sorts. 

Along the roadside near Vernal, Utah, a sign 
advises tourists traveling along the highway: 


“The Sagebrush is Free . . . 
Please Stuff Some in Your Trunk.” 
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MEETING MEMOS 


Aug. 20-24—Canada Fertilizer Assn. 
(formerly Plant Food Producers of 
Eastern Canada), Annual Meeting, 
Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, 
Quebec. 

Sept. 4—Grassland Field Day, Rut- 
gers University Dairy Research 
Farm, Beemerville, N.J. 


Sept. 15-17 — Canadian Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Sixth Annual 
Meeting, Fort Garry Hotel, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba. 


Sept. 24—New England Fertilizer 
Conference, Melvin Village, N.H. 


Sept. 25—Chemical Industry Safety 
Workshop; Shamrock Hilton Hotel, 
Houston, Texas, 


Oct. 18— Agricultural Research In- 
stitute Panel on Problems Related 
to Agriculture in the Fertilizer 
Producing Industry, Academy of 
Science Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Oct. 14-15—Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Annual Meeting, 
Villa Hotel, San Mateo, Cal., C. O. 
Barnard, 2466 Kenwood Ave., San 
Jose 28, Cal., Executive Secretary. 


Oct. 16—National Plant Food Insti- 
tute Conference on Chemical Con- 
trol Problems; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 

Oct. 17 — Association of American 
Fertilizer Control Officials, 12th 
Annual Meeting, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., B. D. Cloaninger, 
Box 392, Clemson, 8.C., Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Oct. 20—Annual Sales Clinic of Sales- 
men’s Assn. of the American Chem- 
ical Industry, Inc., Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York. 

Oct. 20-21—Fertilizer Section, Na- 
tional Safety Council, annual fall 
meeting, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 


Oct. 22-24—Pacific Northwest Plant 


Food Assn., Annual Meeting, Gear- 
hart, Ore., Leon 8S. Jackson, P.O. 
Box 4628, Sellwood-Moreland Sta- 
tion, Portland, Ore., secretary. 

Oct. 28-29—Northwest Garden Supply 
Trade Show, Masonic Temple, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Oct. 29-31—N ational Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., 25th annual meet- 
ing, General Oglethorpe Hotel, 
Savannah, Ga. 


Oct. 830—Annual Southeastern Soil 
Fertility Conference, Atlanta Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Nov. 5-7—Fertilizer Industry Round 
Table, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Nov. 9-11—California Fertilizer Assn., 
85th Annual Convention, Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Los Angeles, Sidney H. 
Bierly, 475 Huntington Drive, San 
Marino 9, Oal., General Manager. 


Nov. 10-11—Agricultural Aviation Re- 


search Conference, Milwaukee. 


Nov. 18-20—Washington State Weed 
Conference, Moses Lake, Wash. 


Nov. 19-20—Carolinas-Virginia Pesti- 
cide Formulators’ Assn., Carolina 
Hotel, Pinehurst, N.C. 


Nov. 16-18—National Fertilizer So- 
lutions Assn., Netherland Hilton 
Hotel, Cincinnati, M. F. Collie, 2217 
Tribune Tower, Chicago, Executive 
Secretary. 


Nov. 24-25—Entomological Society of 
America, Eastern Branch, Annual 
Meeting, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore. 

Dec. 1-4—Entomological Society of 
America, Annual Meeting, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City. 

Dec. 3-4—North Central Weed Con- 
trol Conference, Netherland Hilton 
Hotel, Cincinnati. 


Dec, 8-6—Agricultural Ammonia In- 
stitute, Annual Meeting, Morrison 


CANADIAN PEAT MOSS 
BOG FOR SALE 


800 ACRES OF TOP QUALITY SPHAGNUM PEAT MOSS 


The Government Report states as follows: 


"The stratum to the 12-foot level is uniform in composition 
and of very good quality, low in ash, and of high absorptive 
value. The peat moss is light yellowish brown, only slightly 
humified, light in weight, and should yield a good grade of 
commercial moss. Below this is a 3-foot stratum that is darker 


and is much humified." 


A main drain has been dug but no other development work has been done to date 


LOCATION: 50 MILES EAST OF WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


CONTACT: MOLSON PEAT MOSS CO. LTD. 
ROOM 209—1178 WEST PENDER STREET, VANCOUVER 1, B.C. 


Hotel, Chicago, Jack F. Criswell, 
Claridge Hotel, Memphis, Executive 
Vice President. 

Dec. 8—Annual Soils and Fertilizer 
Short Course, Coffey Hall, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Institute of Ag- 
riculture, St. Paul. 


Dec. 9-11—Chemical Specialties Man- 
ufacturers Assn., Annual Meeting, 
Commodore Hotel, New York. 


Dec. 17-18—Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Texas, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. 

Jan. 20-22, 1959—California Weed 
Conference, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
July 7-9—Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Assn., 10th Annual Regional 
Fertilizer Conference, Tacoma, 

Wash. 


GOLDBERG 


(Continued from page 2) 


after 1961. It should also assist in in- 
creasing sales of material. 

Another indication of the age of 
specialization as it effects the pesti- 
cide industry can be shown in the de- 
velopment of a chicken market in 
the north Georgia area which used to 
be planted, many years ago, almost 
exclusively to cotton. Thirty years 
ago, this northern section of Georgia 
comprised small farms, dependent up- 
on cotton as the only cash crop. 


With the usual ups and downs in 
this field and because of the small- 
ness and the non-mechanization of 
these farms, the farmers faced near 
starvation, and business men in sur- 
rounding towns were corresponding- 
ly affected. In 1935, there were about 
a half million Georgia broilers mar- 
keted whereas in 1945 there were al- 
most 30 million birds marketed, 
valued at around 25 million dollars. 
In 1957, Georgia shipped more than 
261 million birds and led all states in 
production of broilers for 7 consecu- 
tive years. Pesticide formulators who 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 


Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a werd; 
$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Commercial advertising not accepted in 
classified advertising department. Dis- 
play advertising accepted for insertion at 
minimum rate of $11 per column inch, 


All Want Ads cash with order. 
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BRUSH AND WEED KILLER 


KILL SUBMERSED water weeds which foul up 
motor propellers, tangle fishing gear and choke 
irrigation ditches with R-H Granular Weed 
Rhap. Inexpensive, easy to use, sure results. 
For details write Reasor-Hill Corporation, 
Box 36CL, Jacksonville, Ark. 

KILL BRUSH at low cost with amazing R-H 
Brush Rhap. Will not injure grasses, grains, 
cattle, or other animals. See your dealer, or 
write Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 36CL, Jack- 
sonville, Ark. 


normally supplied cotton poisons in 
this areas have found even a more lu- 
crative and stable market in supply- 
ing materials for use on chicken 
farms. 


AP&C Sales Increase 


LOS ANGELES — Consolidated 
sales of American Potash & Chemical 
Corp. for the six months ended June 
30, 1958, totaled $23,658,273 compar- 
ed with sales of $21,767,946 for the 
same period a year ago, Peter Cole- 
fax, president, announced on July 24. 

Consolidated net income for the 
first half of 1958 amounted to $2,200,- 
555, equal (after preferred dividend 
requirements) to 92¢ a share on 
2,270,058 shares of common stock out- 
standing. Net income for the same 
period last year was $2,485,332, equal 
to $1.25 per share on the 1,905,619 
Class A and Common shares then out- 
standing. 


INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The Index of advertisers Is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does 
not assume any Ilability for errors or omissions. 
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“As a research and develop- 
ment man, my thoughts 
naturally tend to go in that 
direction. The CROPLIFE 
features I like best include the 
‘What’s New” column, the list- 
ing of patents and trade 
marks, the editorial column, 
the listing of meetings and 
general industry news.” 


DR H. DOUGLAS TATE 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
U.S. RUBBER COMPANY 

BETHANY, CONNECTICUT 


Suppliers of pesticides for the 
agricultural chemical industry 
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